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TURRET LATHES 
Turn the Tides of War 


The North won in 1865, not entirely by man. 


power, but because the North had the machines 


A Warner & Swasey Tur- 
ret Lathe of the early ‘80s; 


now in Ford Museum. it to the simple metal turning lathe was a big factor 


to produce armament. The addition of a turret 


in mass production of parts for rifles and shells. 


+ 


The World War of 1914 found America with 


turret lathes whose tremendous capacity and 
accuracy helped produce enough to swing the 
scales to an allied victory. 


* 


. . . 
Again, in 1941, turret lathes are playing a 
vital part. Steady improvements made since 1914 
now provide American manufacturers with power 


A Warner & Swasey a ° , 
Suiceih ttn et tee and speed unsurpassed by any nation for turning 


1914-World W iod. ; 
seabsntngns shells, gun barrels, tank and airplane motor parts. 


And tools have kept pace with turret lathes. 
Now, modern tough alloy steels can be machined 
at high speeds by carbide cutters held in chucking 
and bar tools designed by Warner & Swasey to uti- 
lize the tremendous power and speed of today’s 
turret lathes. If you can’t get the new turret lathes 
you want, Warner & Swasey can help you make the 
ones you have more productive — in some cases 


as much as 50% — with these new tools. Write 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


A modern Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe 
of 1941. Built to take the heaviest cuts 
at high speeds while maintaining toler- 
ances undreamed of a decade ago. 


You CAN Turn 1t BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY—AND WARNER & SWASEY TOOLS 


It used fo jiggle papers 
off desks two floors away 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


QO NE punch by this 15-ton giant and 
a flat piece of steel becomes a 
vacuum cleaner frame. But the crunch- 
ing force of that giant blow shook the 
whole factory building. Floors and 
walls quivered—vibration was so bad 
that papers jiggled off desks two floors 
above. 

Owner of the press heard that B. F. 
Goodrich engineers had developed a 
way to “float” big machines in rubber 
just as automobile engines are floated 
for smoothness. Could soft, : flexible 
tubber handle anything as hage as this 
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without letting it sway and topple? 

Goodrich engineers studied the op- 
eration, developed a novel solution— 
mount the press on the rubber floats 
(they call them “Vibro-Insulators’’) 
to absorb downward thrust and “tie” 
it to the ceiling in the same way to 
prevent side sway. 

It worked like a charm. Now every 
jar of the press in any direction is 
absorbed by the rubber instead of being 
passed on to the floor and ceiling of 
the building. Walls are safer, efficiency 
of workmen is higher because the noise 


and annoyance of vibration are ended. 


A few small rubber parts made a 
big difference in this plant. B. | 
Goodrich makes 32,000 items of rub 
ber. It’s almost sure that some of them 
could improve some of your opera 
tions. Certainly it’s worth a phone call 
to your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
to find out. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Sirsl 1% RUBBER 
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YOU COULD BUILD THIS MAMMOTH TANK 


... from the 355,770 tons of iron 
and steel scrap carried by 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s depend- 
able freight trains last year! 


HEN is a junk pile not a junk pile? When it's made 

up of scrap iron and steel—a vital portion of the 
"daily bread" consumed by America's great steel plants. 
Last year, hundreds of thousands of tons of scrap rolled 
over Chesapeake and Ohio rails . . . almost as much, in 
fact, as the iron ore also delivered by this railroad. 
Hungry furnaces must be fed! 


Steel is but one of many great industries which rely on 
swift, cooperative freight service to help them meet pro- 
duction schedules. To maintain the constant two-way flow 


-— — 


— 
a 


—in with raw materials, out with finished products—Chesa- 
peake and Ohio keeps its huge plant and equipment in 
perfect condition and mans it with helpful personnel. This 
flexible service handles every shipment, from a crate of 
eggs to a trainload of scrap iron, with the care and effi- 
ciency that keeps shippers happy. To see how well this 
service fits your needs, communicate with our nearest rep- 
resentative or with Geo. W. Wood, Freight Traffic Mgr.— 
Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write In- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


“THE ROAD THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS—o: Lime!” 


CHESAPEAKE 4x0 OHIO LINES 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE FUTURE OF PROFITS” Pr 

What changes is national defense making in the long-term outlook {o, ance 

profits and investment? Is defense speeding up a transition in the relatioy tax b 

ship of the business community to the state? Are the trends revealed j we ee 

the program new or old, temporary or permanent? For your thinkiye eee 

: about such questions, see Business Week’s Aug. 16 Report to Executive: 4 cei 

‘ 

GROUP INSURANCE HAS sure 

finan 

RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- nt 

ING WORRIES.” THE COVER New 

ae , , cont 

Z “ . Priorities are industry's bread and butter these days. And, just as it be a 

hooves any man to know where his next meal is coming from, it’s up te are | 

Salaried experts of the tna Group the manufacturer to learn all he can about this new rationing. Hence publ 

Division will gladly ex- the enthusiasm for Washington “training-course” meetings like that pic are 2 

plain our complete tured on this week’s cover. However precise the priorities system may inco} 

Group coverage for em- appear to its administrators—page 17—1it’s business’s big headache. Way 

ployees—Life—Pension with 

—Sickness— Accident dent 

—Hospitalization. COMRADES IN STRINGENCY cessi 

' roh 

Autos, rubber, and petroleum have a lot in common even when ther ~ 

ZLTNA LIFE isn't a world war going on. Today, these industries have some big new the | 

INSURANCE COMPANY problems that are more or less identical. Motor-makers and _tire-makers mars 

Hartford eer. * Gene. face drastic curtailment of their raw materials, while eastern refincrics Pres 
face a shortage of crude because of the tanker situation. The auto industn 

is waiting impatiently—page 18—to learn how many cars it will be Ma 


allowed to make. The rubber industry’s worries—page 28—extend all thc 


EQUIP FOR THE FUTURE AS way from the East wares to Akron. And oil men—page 16—are prepared an 
a for gasoline ration cards. Me: 
WELL AS THE PRESENT WITH | a 


PUZZLE FOR ADMEN Dea 


tee | 

Defense brings increased consumer purchasing power, ergo greater coi Roo 

sumption. But it also dictates drastic production cuts in many consumer mar 

goods lines. Advertising budgets, which hinge on both consumption and — 

production equations (plus taxes and other unknowns), are in for a ae 

STEEL SHOP FURNITURE shakeup. Where cuts, and increases, can be expected in 1941-42 cam- ligh 

paigns; how they will affect individual media, and why—page 36. pro} 

sup} 

CRISIS IN SILK ry 

| 0 

The crisis in the Far East may be full of grave diplomatic forebodings, Fin 

but to the average American woman it means just one thing—a shortage con 

| hag | of silk stockings. This week, hosiery counters all over the country were sch 

Fle. 732 Orawer te extra. mobbed, while government and industry were coping with the problem Ire 
@ Famous for its completeness, use- of finding substitute fibers, providing jobs for 175,000 workers—page 24 

fulness and durability, the “Hallo- | Me 

well” line does more than meet pres- : 

ent shop furniture demands. Because WHERE TO FIND IT | 

of sturdy construction, standardized | aS ar % 7 ho 

and interchangeable parts permitting W ashington Bulletin New Products trac 

flexible shop arrangements, “Hallo- Figures of the Week Labor and Management... div 

well” equipment is a safe investment ; ] 

for the future . . . is your logical The Outlook Finance jun 

Se a ee The First Half Roundu Commodities > by 

benches, stools, trucks, tool stands, _— P 4 | eS 

hangers and collars, write— Marketing Business Abroad a. 

Regional Market Outlook Profit & Loss | es 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. F r : : 
New Business The Trading Post | 

BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. on 

The Trend 
Bu: 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


For a Ceiling on Profits 


President Roosevelt’s stubborn insist- 
ance that Congress incorporate in the 
tax bill the Treasury’s tough and thrice- 
rejected excess-profits tax plan under 
which no choice of payment base would 
be allowed, evidences his conviction that 
a ceiling over profits is necessary to in- 
sure public acceptance of severe war- 
finance and anti-inflation measures. 

British experience is cited to back up 
New Deal theory that consumer price 
controls, rationing, general income tax- 
ation, compulsory savings, and the like 
are politically feasible only when the 
public is convinced that real sacrifices 
are also being made at the top of the 
income scale. Nevertheless, the House 
Ways and Means Committee rejected 
with increasing brusqueness the Presi- 
dent’s three personal appeals, each suc- 
cessively stronger, for the Treasury’s 
profit-ceiling plan. The Senate Finance 
Committee will be no more receptive to 
the principle, although the Treasury will 
marshal its strongest arguments and the 
President will increase the pressure. 


Mandatory Joint Return Out 


The President’s last appeal, an 
eleventh-hour letter to the Ways and 
Means Committee, earned him an un- 
precedented public rebuke from New 
Deal Wheel Horse Doughton, commit- 
tee chairman. Only immediate effect of 
Roosevelt’s action was defeat of the 
mandatory joint income-tax proposal, 
always a side issue with the President. 
Organizers of the House “‘revolt”’ against 
the proposal seized upon the President’s 
light criticism of the mandatory return 
provision, and rallied enough additional 
support thereby to kill the plan. That 
knocked upwards of $300,000,000 out 
of the bill, and as a result the Senate 
Finance Committee will be obliged to 
consider seriously every conceivable 
scheme to replace the loss, including the 
Treasury’s excess-profits plan. 


Making up the Loss 


Two other additional revenue sources, 
however, are likely to prove more at- 
tractive to the committee—higher in- 
dividual income and excise taxes. 

Individual income surtaxes might be 
jumped from the starting 5% approved 
by the House to the 11% rate sug- 
gested by the Treasury, or personal ex- 
emptions might be reduced as sug- 
gested by the President. 

Excise-tax increases might be imposed 
on commodities conspicuously passed 
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over by the House, such as gasoline, 
beer, and tobacco, or much steeper in- 
creases might be levied against heavy 
consumer goods competing with defense 
as proposed by Leon Henderson. 

Any one of these devices would span 
the gap left by the deletion of mandatory 
joint returns. A combination of them 
would raise the total of the bill above 
the $3,500,000,000 originally sought, a 
goal which many Senators consider no 
longer sufficient in view of steadily 
mounting appropriations. 


Pushing Committee System 


Work of forming industrial advisory 
committees (BW—Aug.2’41,p15) to con- 
sult with OPM’s Priorities Division is 
being rushed with the hope that these 
groups will be able to help business over 
some of the rough spots in priorities. 
Sidney Weinberg, in charge of this 
OPM activity, hopes to hold the num- 
ber of committees to a minimum —per- 
haps 30 to consult with the 20 com- 
modity sections in the Priorities Division. 

There’s no direct relation between the 
number of committees and the number 
of commodity sections. One industrial 
committee may be interested in a dozen 
commodities, others in only one or two. 
And, where an industry has no contin- 
uing commodity problem, the plan is to 
call in individuals or groups as occasion 
arises rather than appoint a committee. 


Tax-Allowance Knot 


The War and Navy Departments, 
always sympathetic to business prob- 
lems, have asked Congress to simplify 
and liberalize provisions of the 1940 
revenue act enabling corporations to 
amortize new national-defense facilities 
in five years for tax purposes. Many 
contractors entitled to such tax allow- 
ances are bogged down in red tape, in- 
cluding the required certification by the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
long since lapsed into a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

More time—six months instead of 60 
days after contract signing—is being re- 
quested for the filing of applications for 
amortization certificates. With govern- 
ment specifications changing from day 
to day, many contractors have found it 
impossible to tell in the first 60 days 
of construction what their plants will 
finally be like. 


Nelson as Standardizer 


The scrap that has been going on at 
OPM over who shall head the proposed 


new agency of simplification and stand 
ardization is apparently ended. Leon 
Henderson, OPACS chief, appears to 
have cinched the job for Donald Nelson, 
director of OPM procurement. When 
Henderson let it be known that he con 
sidered the functions of the projected 
division were in his province, but that 
he approved wholeheartedly of Nelson's 
plans and would cooperate with him, 
OPM chieftains yielded, rather than 
touch off another battle with the 
doughty price boss. 

Henderson and Nelson see eye-to-eye 
on most defense problems and Nelson 
has the full cooperation of standardiza 
tion experts in Henderson’s OPACS and 
in the Bureau of Standards. With the 
dispute ended, the simplification drive is 
ready to start in full force, with all con 
sumer industries subject to orders from 
Nelson’s office to reduce the number of 
models on the production line. 


Shotgun Mergers 


Look fo. a quick official United States 
survey of Britain’s experience—particu 
larly in the last six months—with mergers 
that have been forced in consumer in 
dustries by (1) the shortage of raw mate 
rials and (2) the need for transfer of 
labor to defense industries. The only 
industry-wide merger already completed 
by the British is textiles, but London 
is now moving rapidly to finish the job 
in 32 more lines ranging from cosmetics 
to confectionery. 


La Guardia Leaving? 


Washington hears rumors that Mayor 
La Guardia will resign as civilian defense 
chief. The mayor is opposed for recle« 
tion in New York City and he’ll be able 
to spend only a minimum of time in 
Washington for the next few weeks 
Meanwhile, the important civilian de- 
fense job will lag without leadership. 

Actively campaigning for the mayor's 
defense post is Maury Maverick, New 
Deal favorite recently defeated for re- 
election as mayor of San Antonio, ‘lex. 
Virginia New Dealers would like to get 
the job for Governor James Price, whose 
term expires in January. 


OPACS Curb on REA 


Like automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other consumers’ goods, the govern- 
ment'’s rural electrification program is in 
for drastic curtailment of normal sched- 
ules to make way for defense. OPACS 
has worked out with the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration plans contemplat- 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


ing nearly a 50% reduction in REA’s 
line-building pace effective as soon as 
presently “booked” projects are com- 
pleted—in about five months. 

The OPACS program allocates sufh- 
cient metal to REA suppliers through 


| January, 1942, to finish all scheduled 


| projects, stipulates that REA allocations 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the | 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- | 
ing does best. See fact story below. | 
For details write Warren Webster | 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. | 


_— 


OWNERS SAVE STEAM 
WHILE TENANTS GET 


HEATING. COMFORT 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Heating Satisfaction in 
Harrisburg Building 


DESIRED HEAT IN EVERY ROOM 


Economy Results from Delivery 
of Steam According to the 
Need for Heat 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The 12 - story 
State Street Office Building is 
achieving the apparently conflictirg 
objectives of comfort and economy 
as the result of 
installing a 
Webster Mod- 
erator System 
of Steam Heat- 
ing in 1937. 

tter heat- 
ing results 
from delivery 
of steam ac- 
cording to need. 

Between 
May, 1938, and 
April, 1940, the 
Building re- 
uired 5,800,000 
lbs. of steam 
for heating. 

This represents State Street Office Bldg., 
360 lbs. of Harrisburg, Pa. 
steam per sq. ft. of radiation per 
season or . lbs. of steam per sq. 
ft. of radiation per degree day—very 
economical operation for buildings 
of this type. 

As a part of the installation, 202 
radiators were equipped with Web- 
ster Radiator Supply Valves and 
Thermostatic Radiator Traps. 

Herre Brothers, of Harrisburg, 
made the heating installation. There 
is a total of 8,050 square feet of 
installed direct radiation. 

The State Street Office Building 
was designed by William Lynch 
Murray, Harrisburg architect. It is 
owned by the Payne - Shoemaker 
Company. Charles S. Urich is Build- 
ing Manager. Steam is supplied from 
the mains of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. 

Facing the ee is the Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol Group, where 
five Webster Moderator Systems pro- 
vide comfort for state employees 
and substantial steam savings. 


| rubber in the U.S. 


| nesses of 34 in., 


of funds from now on should be at half 
this pace. 

e In the Family—Don’t overlook the fact 
that this curtailment emanates from 
OPACS, not OPM, and that it marks 
the first “crackdown” on business as 
usual with a government agency. 


Defense Job for Distillers 


Whisky distillers are being called 
upon by the OPM to produce grain al- 
cohol for defense. Production of smoke- 
less powder, cach pound of which re- 
quires a half pound of alcohol, has been 


| stepped up faster than anticipated. Al- 
‘cohol requirements of essential non- 


ordnance industries are likewise soaring, 
and the industrial alcohol industry's pro- 


| duction is not expected to equal total 
| demand from now on. 


OPM’s solution 
is to get surplus corn from Commodity 
Credit Corp., have it converted to alco- 
hol in whisky distilleries. 

@ Reassurance— There will be no short- 
ages of whisky even if distillers are 
obliged temporarily to stop making it 
altogether. More than 500,000,000 gal. 
are now in warehouses, enough for six 
vears, on full rations. 


Rubber Price Set 


One of the big uncertainties in the 


| rubber manufacturing situation was com- 


pletely removed this week. Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones announced on 
Wednesday that manufacturers could 


| get rubber at 224¢ a pound from the 


Rubber Reserve Co., sole importer of 
(page 28). ‘This 
would be the price for No. 1X ribbed 
smoked sheets at the dock or warehouse 
in New York City. Other types and 
grades will be available at appropriate 
differentials. Procedure for rationing the 
rubber to manufacturers was not clari- 
fied in Mr. Jones’ announcement. 


Concrete Ships 


Do you remember the jokes about 
concrete ships during the last war? 
Washington is just beginning to hear 
the 1941 version as a result of successful 
laboratory tests of vacuum-processed 
concrete. The 50% to 100% greater 
concrete strengths obtainable by the 
vacuum process make possible slab thick- 
contrasted with the 
64 in. slabs used in the last war. The 
Navy refused to confirm, but talk is that 
construction of a 30,000-ton storage 
tanker, capable of carrying 12,000 tons 
of oil, has already begun. 


e Trial Balloon—The Maritime (¢ 
mission, long a foe of concrete constr, 
tion, has called a meeting of industry 
cfhcials and experts to consider th, 
feasibility of building 350-ft., reinforced 
concrete tow barges, capable of cryin, 
at least 6,000 tons per barge. |f the 
construction crowd can sell the coy 
mission on the idea, 100 of these barge. 
may be in service by July, 1942 , 


Walking in the Park 


The New Deal's newest brain-truste; 
is Dr. Peter H. Odegard, one of Secre 
tary Morgenthau’s close advisers, op 
leave from Amherst, where he teaches 
political science and economics. DP; 
Odegard is working on ways of raising 
more money through taxes. The sec 
tary and the instructor frequently slip 
away from their offices and walk in 
near-by parks while discussing fisca 
problems. Morgenthau’s son, one of 
Odegard’s students, did the introducing 


-OM- 


Defense Exposition 


OPM is changing its tune on defense 
shows. Having given the cold shoulde: 
to such enterprises heretofore (B\- 
Apr.12’41,p7), it will participate off 
cially in New York’s Civilian and Na 
tional Defense Exposition, scheduled for 
the Grand Central Palace, Sept. 20-Oct 
18. OPM will stage a defense clinic 
during the opening week. Local business 
leaders, headed by George A. Sloan, 
New York Commissioner of Commerce 
are handling arrangements, will divide 
any and all profit made from the sale of 
exhibit space and admissions between 
United Service Organizations and _ the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 


PS 


The government (chiefly OPM and 
OPACS) has sent out a rush order for 
economists and commodity specialists 
who are thoroughly familiar with one or 
more commodities. Salaries run from 
$2,600 to $6,500. In case you're inter 
ested, the Civil Service Commission 1s 
doing most of the recruiting, though 
both OPM and OPACS are also hiring 
direct. . . . Newest indication that Brit 
ain is working on plans for an invasion 
of the Continent: OPM has been re 
quested by the British Supply Commis 
sion to put tanks on an A-l-a priomity 
basis—ahead of bombers. . . . The Na 
tional Defense Mediation Board, for the 
first time since its establishment four 
and a half months ago, started the week 
with no strikes or lockouts up for review 
Settlement of three strikes last week 
cleared the board’s slate of defense stop 
pages. . . . Winfield W. Riefler, ! ed 
eral Reserve economist and special ad- 
viser to the Treasury, will be the exccw 
tive officer in Vice-President Wallace s 
new Economic Defense Board. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


oes se Preceding Month 
Week A 


THE INDEX (see chartbelow). .. . . . . . . . "1605 11608 1583 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot ee (% of capacity). . : 98.3 99.6 96.8 i 
Automobile Prod 62,146 105,635 96,457 124,400 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) - $34,138 $36,852 $29,989 $18,247 
Electric Power Output (anillion 1 kilowstt-hours) . . 3,184 2,867 2,978 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..... .. 3,870 3,658 3,590 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). . +1,771 1,845 1,650 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 90 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. . 63 61 44 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) Mee Pe are ae ia 4, 5 " $5,697 $6,636 $4,778 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 697 $9,634 $9,704 $8,548 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... . +23% 423% +412% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). 253 216 300 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 211.7 203.8 172.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = : 100). ; , 146.8 140.5 121.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, * Aug, 1939 = 100).. : 151.2 146.7 128.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) . ea ; r $38.15 $38.15 $38.22 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). Ke Se aceccaaiga , $19.17 $19.17 $20.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). .. f 12.029¢ 12.035¢ 12.013¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... . . ; $0.98 $0.98 $0.81 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... . a ~ . 3.59¢ 3.45¢ 2.95¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, |b.) : 16.6l¢ 14.72¢ 10.10¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . a $1.256 $1.248 $1.269 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib. ). ‘ 22.95¢ 21.63¢ 19.75¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.). ; 82.6 80.1 79.7 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 269 4.27% 4.29% 4.29% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after mee ye. ‘ 1.910% 1.90% 2.04% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year tax-exempt Note Yield a ‘ 0.35% 0.38% 0.47% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) d 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4 4% 4% 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks... . ‘ 24,381 23,949 22,932 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks } 28,646 28,325 25,676 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks : 6,011 5,898 5,076 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks ‘A 902 981 917 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,593 14,293 12,694 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks b. 3,549 3,579 3,674 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) ee 5,180 5,270 6,799 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) ints aise 2,248 2,273 2,228 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 2nd. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on ence series on request. % Not available. 
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BOTH must breathe! 


T 30,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 
feet above the extreme limit of Alpine 
mountain vegetation, higher than Everest, 
higher even than the South American condor 
soaring over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 

Another medium has been added to the 
land and the sea, almost another dimension 
has been added to the air itself—the strato- 
sphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally 
fast, amazingly far; here are the high roads 
for today’s bombers and tomorrow’s trans- 
ports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies— 
and the earth below. 

But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the 
air is so thin that no human lungs and no 
airplane engines can breathe deep enough to 
sustain life. 


breathes and survives; and, with the aid of 
turbosuperchargers, American-built engines can 
breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—‘“‘on top” 
of the best combat planes of any other nation. 

More than 20 years ago a General Electric 
engineer, Dr. Sanford A. Moss, equipped a 
Liberty engine with a turbosupercharger that 
he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers de- 
signed ships to fly farther and faster, General 
Electric engineers worked to perfect the ma- 
chine that would enable them to fly higher 
and higher. 

Today, no bombers can fly farther than our 
American bombers, no combat planes can fly 
faster than our American interceptors. And, 
thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy 
planes can rise above them. General Electric 


Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


962-228G -211 
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THE OUTLOOK | 


— 


Business in Restrictive Stage 


War economy hits consumer lines as buying spurt and 
rising prices reveal touch of inflation. Next few months are likely 
to produce temporary dislocations. 


Business is now entering the third and 
next-to-the-final stage of a war economy. 
First came the general expansion phase 
in which all armament and related in- 
dustries expanded rapidly; then came the 
tooling-up phase as more capacity was 
needed. ‘Today we are in the restrictive 
stage; supplies for war production are 
required in ever enlarging quantities, 
and consumer goods and other nonde- 
fense lines are hit. And after a few 
months of readjustment, the nation will 
enter the last stage—settling down for 
the long, hard grind of turning out air- 
planes, ships, guns, and ammunition in 
a steady stream. 


Consumers Feel Pinch 


But the next several months are bound 
to be disruptive and painful—to business 
men, workers, and the consuming pub- 
lic alike. Indeed, consumers are just 
beginning to feel what it is like to get 
set for war. Not only are prices and the 
cost of living advancing (page 15), but 
supplies of consumption goods are be- 
coming scarce. When the Office of Pro- 
duction Management announced with 
shocking suddenness the freezing of silk 
supplies, it not only disorganized the 
country’s silk industry, but it started an 
old-time center rush on_ silk-stocking 
counters of department stores (page 2+). 

And there will be more restrictions. 
A7 p. m.-to-7 a.m. curfew on gasoline 
ules is being tried along the castern 
aboard. ‘The automobile companies, 
as is only too well known, are prepared 
for a big cut in 1942-model assemblies, 
and refrigerator, washing machine, and 
other household appliance manufacturers 
are making plans for less-than-last-vear 
output, because of metal and other sup- 
ply allocations. Further evidence of the 
trend is seen in such announcements as 
that of Remington Rand that it is dis- 
continuing the manufacture of smaller 
typewriters, especially student models, as 
well as metal office furniture and some 
steel filing cabinets. 


Retail Sales Spurt 


The record of retail sales indicates 
how consumers are reacting. All along 
the line volume is up sharply. For in- 
stance, Sears Roebuck reported July 
sales 42% ahead of a year ago; Neisner 
Brothers, a smaller general merchandise 
chain, reported a gain of 27%. And in 
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both cases, the July gains were consider- 
ably above the increases earlier in the 
year. Sears averaged 30% for the six 
months from January through July, Neis- 
ner 12% for the first seven months of 
the year. This suggests that the public 
is buying with an accelerating rush. And 
department and other retail stores are 
having a hard time keeping adequate 
inventories on hand. 


Furniture in Demand 


What happened at the summer whole- 
sale furniture sale in Chicago is sug- 
gestive. According to Seidman & Seid- 
man, public accountants, orders booked 
by the industry ran 70% ahead of last 
year. Dining-room and bedroom furni- 
ture was in greatest demand, sales run- 
ning 102% over July, 1940; upholstered 


goods were up 45°. And rather than 
risk a rise in costs, manufacturers gen 
erally turned down orders calling for 
delivery beyond 60 to 90 days from date 

Apparently, retailers and the ultimate 
consumers are now engaged in forward 
buying on a large scale; they are mak 
ing up for lost time. Six months ago, 
when manufacturers reversed their pres 
alent policy of close-to-the-chest put 
chasing (BW—Jan.4'41,p13), retail mer 
chants for the most part were. still 
pursuing “normal” inventory practices 
But now the full significance of all-out 
defense is becoming clearer. And there 
is just a touch of panic in both wholesale 
and retail channels—as the rise in prices 
and the hectic demand for goods testify 


Tough on Henderson 


This buying spurt makes Washing 
ton’s price-control job that much more 
difficult. It looks as if anti-inflation leg 
islation will not be passed until well into 
the fall, and that means that that much 
time will elapse before effective action 
can be taken by Price Administrato: 
Henderson. Moreover, since the con 
templated bill has no direct provision 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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One of the remarkable economic 
phenomena of our times has been the 
steady rise in money in circulation. 
Hoarding, both domestic and foreign, 
accounts for part of the increase. The 
greater need for cash in areas where 
banks were closed during the depres- 
sion (and still are closed) accounts for 
another part of the increase. But, by 
and large, it seems that more money is 


required to conduct business today 
than in 1937, 1938, or before that. 
People just carry around more cash 
This rise in currency in circulation has 
been an important factor in the drop 
in excess reserves. Other factors are 
the increase in Treasury balances with 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the rise 
in reserve-requiring commercial bank 


deposits (BW —Jun.21'41,p13). 
13 


to fix wage rates, it 1s by no means cer- 
tain to do the job it is supposed to do. 
But wage-fixing is political TNT; and by 
fixing industrial prices, Congress hopes 
to a hee advances in (1) the cost of 
living and (2) corporation profits, and 
thus eliminate the need for higher wages. 
If living costs remain nearly level and 
corporate profits don't get larger, labor 
unions automatically lose their chief 
arguments for boosts. ‘Thus, the infla- 
tion spiral might be checked without a 
nets a provision. 

Farmers are particularly favored. 
Prices will probably be permitted to ad- 
vance to 110% of parity. ‘Thus, it looks 
as if agriculture is destined for a further 
comeback, economically. During the 
first half of the year, cash farm income 
(including benefits) totaled $4,333,000,- 
000 compared with $3,824,000,000 last 
year—a gain of 13%-—and 1941 seems 
destined to be one of the best farm years 
on record. 

In the meantime, for three successive 
weeks, the Business Weck Index has 
held steady, around 160 level. And no 
big gain (or loss) is likely in the m- 
mediate future—during the period of 
changeover from normal consumer-goods 
output to war production. Obviously, 
the drop in the rate of production of 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, etc., will limit business expan- 
sion until workers are re-employed in 
armament output. But this will be off- 
set by continued expansion in defense 
output and construction. 


Economic War 


Blocking Axis supplies is 
primary job of new board which 
Wallace heads, but its secon- 
dary job is post-war planning. 


It was no coincidence that last week, 
in the midst of the Far Eastern crisis, 
the White House at last formally estab- 
lished the long contemplated Economic 
Defense Board (BW—Jan.18'41,p15), 
headed by Vice-President Wallace. 

Climaxing Administration action of 
the week before in freezing Japanese 
funds and embargoing all imports, the 
move provided a dramatic demonstration 
for all the Axis powers of our intention 
to continue and intensify the economic 
war we have been waging against them. 
e Export Control— That campaign was 
initiated a full four years ago when we 
placed the export of airpianes and parts 
on a license basis and curtailed their 
shipment to Japan—a “moral embargo” 
imposed because of its attack on China 
and the bombing of the civilian popula- 
tion. Outbreak of the war in September, 
1939, naturally brought into full play 
the economic weapon of export control, 
for in accordance with our Neutrality 
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Vice-President Wallace is going to be 
head of the Economic Defense Board 
in fact as well as name; unlike other 
members he can name no alternate. 


Law all shipments to danger zones in 
American vessels were forbidden. Japan, 
too, was subjected to an increasingly 
stringent control. One by one, she was 
cut off from scrap iron, aviation gasoline, 
machine tools, and finished steel. Finally, 
this spring, to close the leaks through 
which Berlin was suspected of receiving 
goods via Japan, Washington’s control 
system was extended to the Philippines. 
This struck at one of Nippon’s last 
supply sources for iron ore, manganese, 
and vegetable oils. 


e Financial Pressure—But export control 


is only one of the several weapons which 
the new Economic Defense Board will 
now wield (BW —Jun.21'41,p15). An- 
other is financial pressure, and the Axis 
first felt this kind of restraint when 
German and Italian funds were frozen 
this spring. ‘The relentless investigation 
of German-controlled companies pro- 
vided a second demonstration of how 
this weapon might be used. 

e Shipping Control—The pressure of 
shipping control, involving careful rout- 
ing of ships and allocation of space to 
guarantee preservation of essential sup- 
ply lines, was applied in dramatic—and 
reverse—fashion to the Axis powers when 
the United States this spring seized Axis 
vessels that had been tied up in U.S. 
ports since the outbreak of war and fitted 


them out for 
SeTVICe. 
e Import Control—A fourth «¢ 
weapon, import control, has b¢ 
ployed to bulwark our own 
and to keep vital supplies fron 
into Axis hands. In addition 
emptive buying, the blacklisting 
panies in Latin America contr 
Germans and Italians is another fo; 
import—and export—control. 

Up to now, these activities ha 
handled by various Washington 
cies. ‘The administrator of Export Co; 
trol has operated the export license sys 
tem. The Treasury was responsible fo; 
the freezing of Axis funds. The Man. 
time Commission is assigning the com. 
mandeered ships to various American 
lines. And Nelson Rockefeller’s Inte 
American Committee, working in co] 
laboration with the State Department 
and the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, compiled the blacklist. 
© To Close Loopholes— Washington has 
known for months that something 
needed to be done to coordinate the 
work of all these agencies. For example 
despite vigorous efforts to buy up surplus 
stocks of all strategic materials in Latu 
America and thus prevent their sale t 
Axis countries, one serious leak wa 
brought to light last week. While Japa 
nese steamers were idling along the 
Pacific Coast, afraid to enter United 
States ports because of Washington's 
fund-freezing order, four freighters 
slipped into Manzanillo, Mexico, and 
took on cargoes of important defense 
materials. Included were 1,600 flasks 
of mercury, four tons of tungsten, 80)( 
tons of lead, 260 tons of fluorspar, seven 
tons of molybdenum, 15 tons of mica 

Closing such loopholes as this is the 
first job that confronts Vice-President 
Wallace and the board 


our Own and Britain 


members—the 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy, ‘Ireas 
ury, Commerce, Agriculture, and Jus- 
tice Departments. 

e For the Future—A second and long- 
range job for the board involves post 
war planning. The Administration 
quietly pushing long-term plans in many 
lines. For example, Nelson Rockefeller 
reported this week on survey work which 
has convinced rubber experts that this 
country could in 10 years develop 
enough plantations in Latin America to 
become completely independent of Far 
Eastern supplies. Again, because of the 
shipping shortage and the desire to help 
Argentina unload some of the wool it 
can no longer sell to Europe, the United 
States is filling most of its wool needs 
in South America, and this shift may 
become permanent. 

These hemisphere plans are being cav- 
tiously fitted into a broader scheme ot 
Anglo-American cooperation London 1s 
pushing. But those who are following 
Washington’s moves carefully see 4 
steady tendency to push the hemisphere 
economic program ahead of all else 
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Price Brakes for Business 


Administration measure authorizing commodity price 
ceilings is criticized for latitude given farm prices and lack of 
wage controls. Enactment not likely till October. 


After nearly six months of talking 

about the need for price regulation, it 
this country is not to repeat the bitter 
experience it had with inflation during 
the first World War when the cost of 
living soared 75%, the Administration 
_at the end of last week—finally pre- 
sented to Congress its proposals for 
price-control legislation. 
e What's in the Bill—Stripped to funda- 
mentals, the bill sent to Congress (1) 
authorizes the President to establish 
commodity price ceilings with “due 
consideration to prices prevailing on or 
about July 29, 1941”; but (2) makes an 
exception of all farm commodities, 
where the ceiling is set at 110% of 
parity, or the price prevailing on July 
29, whichever is higher. In addition, 
the measure (3) allows the President to 
put a agen over rents in defense com- 
munities where housing shortages are 
acute and rents are completely out of 
control. 

But there is no provision in the bill 
for control over wages. The President 
was obviously aware of the inevitable 
criticism on this point, for he declared 
in his message commending the meas- 
ure to Congress: “Of course, there can- 
not be price stability if labor costs rise 
abnormally. Labor has far more to gain 
trom price stability than from abnormal 
wage Increases. 
¢ Controlling Labor—It was apparent 
that the Administration expects labor's 
arguments for wage increases to be nul- 
lined in large part (1) by the crimp 
which new and heavier excess-profits 
taxes will put in corporation earnings 
and (2) by the price controls designed 
to keep the cost of living in bounds. 
Reliance on the effectiveness of these 
devices will be implemented by pressure 
tactics on the part of such government 
labor agencies as the National Defense 
Mediation Board and Hillman’s wage 
stabilization committees for individual 
industries (BW—Aug.2’41,p7). Business 
was skeptical of the effectiveness of this 
program. 

* Break for the Farmer—It is easy to see 
why the farmer is pleased with the bill. 
While farm prices had risen by mid-July 
to an average of 95% of parity, com- 
pared with 78% in June, 1940, the 
powerful farm bloc has succeeded in 
pressuring the Administration into ac- 
cording it the privilege of further price 
mereases up to 110% of parity. In- 
dustry, on the other hand, is to be 
forced to base its arguments flatly on 
the cost and price situation on July 29, 
the day before the bill was announced. 
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If farm prices now are to be allowed 

to rise to 110% of parity, it means, for 
many of them, further price advances of 
15% to 20%. The advance would not 
be uniform, for “parity” is calculated 
separately on each farm product by a 
formula which is designed to yield a 
price that will guarantee the producer 
of that crop a purchasing power equal 
to the 1909-1914 average. 
@ Squeeze on Processing—Processors of 
farm products, notably grains which 
must be milled before they reach the 
consumer market, may be caught in a 
bad squeeze by the latitude given farm 
prices for further advances. ‘The proces- 
SOT may be forced to cover a consider- 
able rise in his raw material costs but 
prevented from passing these costs on 
immediately in the form of higher 
prices because of the relative inflexibility 
of price ceilings set on the finished 
product. 

Reaction of industry men in Wash- 
ington was that, with farm prices free 
to advance another 15% to 20%, living 
costs are bound to rise before the price- 
control plan begins to work. If this 


happens, labor will be able to ration- 
alize a new wave of demands for higher 
wages that would pay little heed to the 


It may be a long time before Congress 
passes the price-control bill, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—after a series of con- 
ferences with Leon Henderson, head 


argument that the rise had been ant 
cipated by the recent series of indust 
wide wage boosts. 

@ No Fast Action—Ihere was a gene! 
disposition to say that the present bil 
and there is no prospect that it will b 


tightened up by Congress—will do littl 
more than enforce some order in thi 
inflation spiral which got under way 
three months ago. And even this brake 
is not likely to become effective for 
some time, for Washington sces littl 
hope that the bill will be passed befor 
October. 

@ Needed: A Remedy—Despite his 1 
fusal to insist on a more drastic bill, the 
President realizes the seriousness of the 
situation. In presenting the proposed 
control program to Congress, he pointed 
out that “wholesale prices in the last 
60 days have risen more than five times 
as fast as during the whole period from 
the outbreak of the war in September, 
1939, to the end of May, 1941." He 
could have stated it more dramaticalh 
by pointing out that wholesale prices 
which rose only 174% in the first 9 
weeks of the war, are now jumping | 
each week. Or that the cost of living 
in this country, which advanced only 
3% in the first 20 months of the war 
has risen 34% during the last three 
months. 

@ Politics in the Picture—Naturally, 
“politics” gets the blame for the failur 
to freeze agricultural prices at present 
levels, or at least at parity levels. Old 
time politicians recall that the price 
fixed on wheat during the last war 
ruined the Wilson Administration in 


of OPACS (left), and Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve system—plans to put brakes 
on instalment credit right away 
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Motorists along the eastern seaboard 
boosted gasoline sales when they 
rushed to fill their tanks (and even 
laid in supplies—above) before sta- 


tions shut down from 7 p.m. Sunday 
to 7 a.m. Monday. Though closing sta- 
tions was intended to stave off compul- 
sory rationing, it’s still in prospect. 


the grain belt. And party leaders in 
Washington now don’t overlook the 
fact that there is a congressional election 
in November, 1942. 

Critics also attribute the Administra- 
tion’s wage-control balk to politics, de- 
spite the Washington contention that 
the price-controls and pressure by gov- 
ernment labor agencies will indirectly 
serve the purpose. It is pointed out that 
in Britain not even two years of war 
have made effective wage controls politi- 
cally possible, and that the results are 
visible in the steady rise in the British 
cost of living (BW—Jul.19°41,p14). In 
contrast, they point out that only a 
month ago, Canada froze wages in de- 
fense industries, with a plan for com- 
pensating labor for higher wartime liv- 
ing costs by a mandatory bonus keyed to 
the official cost-of-living index. 

e Controlling Credit—In the meantime, 
Washington hears that the Federal Re- 
serve is beginning to play a more active 
role in inflation control than it has in 
recent months, and that Chairman Mar- 
riner Eccles’ ideas on credit curbs are 
likely to be given a play. And on the 
President’s desk for consideration when 
he returns from his cruise is a plan for 
drastic curtailment of instalment selling. 
This was originally covered in the price- 
control bill, but later withdrawn. ew, 
after long consultations with Leon Hen- 
derson and Mr. Eccles, the President is 
expected to act under powers granted in 
the Banking Act of 1933. This means 
that instalment sales may be curtailed 
long before the price-control bill gets 
through Congress. The idea, of course, 
is to put another brake on consumer 
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purchasing and on the civilian-goods 
production of such industries as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, and other 
household appliances, all due for cur- 
tailment of output and all sold on the 
instalment plan. 


Oil Curfew a Dud? 


Many in industry expect 
gasoline ration cards, but a 
Sunday closing of stations “by 
request’ may come first. 


Backfiring of Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes’ curfew on gasoline sales early this 
week brought the Northeast one step 


closer to a gasoline shortage and to com- , 


pulsory rationing of supplies. Begin- 
ning Sunday evening all retail service 
stations along the eastern seaboard— 
100,000 of them in 17 states from 
Maine to Florida—were requested to stop 
selling gasoline, except to commercial 
vehicles, at 7 in the evening. But the 
Ickes “order” depended entirely on vol- 
untary compliance. Stations that closed 
were penalized in cases where competi- 
tors ignored the Ickes request. Early 
reports showed little change in gas con- 
sumption because motorists, encouraged 
by salesmanship at the pump, became 
acutely aware of the threat of closed sta- 
tions and bought heavily before the 
7 o'clock deadline. 

@ Cards by Labor Day?—The petroleum 
coordinator is holding to his plan to try 
out voluntary restrictions in the East, 


where one-third of the gasoline 
sumed, before applying hard-boile: 
pulsions. Hence a “requested” 

of gasoline stations all day Sunday 

ably will be added to the daily ¢ 

In the light of Canada’s experienc: 
voluntary restriction on oil consun 
(page 72), there are plenty of folks jy 
the industry who already have written of 
the Ickes experiment as a flop. Ney 
York state’s ration plan proposes | 5 gal 
weekly for passenger cars. It may be. 
come the model for application in other 
states after Sept. 1. 

Chances are that the Pacific Coast 
will be asked to share the inconvenience 
with the eastern seaboard. Here’s hoy 
the land lies: 

Reports of 100 more tankers for the 

British is just loose talk. Actually, 43 
tankers totaling 500,000 tons have been 
diverted to British aid from the 260 
tankers plying between northeastern 
markets and the Gulf. (As of Jan. | the 
total U.S. tanker fleet numbered 467 
vessels with a gross tonnage of about 
3,000,000 tons.) The British have asked 
for more, but the number asked for 
plus the 43 already diverted does not 
total 100. (Exact amount of the addi- 
tional request is a Maritime Commis. 
sion secret.) However, more tankers in- 
evitably will be shunted to supplying 
England and, if the show keeps up, the 
total can very well pass 100. The ships 
won’t be taken all at once. Diversions 
will be made piecemeal. 
@ Pacific Coast, Too—The 43 tankers 
already taken were subtracted from the 
East Coast fleet. Now the Pacific Coast 
is in for its share of the sacrifice. Plans 
call for taking over enough tankers from 
the West Coast fleets to give that region 
a proportionate share of the burden. 
There are some 30 tankers engaged in 
coast-wise service and 15 in off-shore 
runs on the Pacific; it is said that the 
next 10 tankers to be diverted British- 
ward will be from this coastwise flect 

Meanwhile, passage of the Cole bill 
giving pipelines the right of eminent do- 
main takes the strait-jacket off some 
needed projects. The Southeastern (gas- 
oline) Pipe Line can now pass the road 
and railway rights-of-way that have sty- 
mied its early completion and work can 
begin on the Plantation Pipe Line, 
also gasoline, that will run from Baton 
Rouge to Greensboro, N. C. ‘Then 
Standard Oil of New Jersey will have 
crude pulsing through its Portland (Me.) 
Montreal pipe line by Dec. 1 (BW- 
Aug.2’41,p15). Completion of these 
lines will be equivalent to adding 16 
tankers to the eastern fleet. Plans for 
the 24-in. crude line (with maybe a 
similar line for gasoline) running from 
the Texas fields to New York and Phila 
delphia are being hurried. But the con- 
struction of these facilities as well as that 
of new tankers takes time, and it all 
adds up to shortages late this year which 
must be met by restricted consumption. 
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Priorities Quiz 

Typical priorities problems 
revealed in one of Washington’s 
“training-course meetings’ for 
worried business men. 


| hat priorities come mighty close to 
being the most important—and most 
perplexing—problem of American indus- 
try was convincingly demonstrated at 
the close of last week. The Priorities 
Division of OPM had invited representa- 
tives of trade associations to attend the 
second of a series of “training-course”’ 
meetings. Arrangements were made for 
an attendance of about 125 people. Ap- 
plications poured in, the meeting place 
was changed from the New Social Secu- 
rity Building to the ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel, and about 500 finally 
took part in the all-day meeting last 
Friday (shown in action on the cover 
of this issue of Business Week). 

A few days earlier the first of the 

training meetings had been held for the 
steel industry. Expectations had been 
that the round table would adjourn after 
a few hours. Instead, it ran through the 
day and priorities officials practically had 
to chase the steel men out of the build- 
ing at 10 o’clock that night. 
e Better Understanding Needed—These 
meetings emphasize, above all else, the 
need of a better understanding of the 
priorities system as it has been shaping 
up. And two points stand out among 
all those discussed at the sessions: 

(1) Expenditures for defense mate- 
rials in 1942 will probably be almost 
double those of 1941, with consequent 
multiplication of civilian shortages. 

(2) Issuance of blanket priorities, even 
those restricted with many limitations, 
will continue to be frowned upon. ‘Thus 
far, blanket priority rating orders have 
been given only to (1) machine tool and 
gage builders, (2) crane builders, (3) 
certain producers of military airframes, 
engines, and propellers, (4) producers of 
railroad freight cars, and (5) builders of 
merchant an under the Maritime 
Commission program. 

At best, issuance of priority ratings is 
a good deal like inflation: the more you 
issue, the more you need. Consequently, 
the Priorities Division tries its best not 
to issue ratings until it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. Even then, a variety 
of steps are taken to prevent rated con- 
tracts from pinching off civilian supplies 
of raw materials. The lowest rating is 
assigned that will enable the manufac- 
turer to get supplies; an effort is made 
to schedule deliveries only as early as 
materials are needed, not according to 
the altitude of the priority rating; every 
effort is made to get maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities; substitution is 
called upon where possible; small orders 
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are permitted a certain amount of prece- 
dence; and priority ratings are refused 
where adequate inventory exists. 

@ Typical Troubles—But, despite all the 
efforts, troubles crop up on every hand. 
Contractors and suppliers who have 
been asleep at the switch account for a 
good many difficulties. The Priorities 
Division has a label for them—‘3¢ pur- 
chasing agents’”—the fellows who throw 
up their hands, chuck their whole prob- 
lem in an envelope, and mail it off to 
Washington. 

Most difficulties, however, have a lot 
more basis. For example, there’s the 
constant howl at the Army for more ex- 
peditious handling of certificates to ex- 
tend a rating on down the line to all 
the materials the prime contractor has 
to buy. Both OPM and the Army are 
working on this, and one helpful hint 
is that such problems «an be taken to 
the nearest of the 15 regional offices of 
the Priorities Division raiixer than all the 


way to Washington. Another is that 
the supplier can start work on an order 
if the contractor gives assurance that an 
extension of the certificate is pending 
Another method of avoiding delays in 
subcontracting takes the form of a proj 
ect rating. ‘This is somewhat similar to 
the limited blanket rating, and may be 
issued to cover anything from a muni 
tions plant to a dam. Another simplifi 
cation along the same line is the virtu 
ally completed arrangement through 
which the Defense Housing Coordinator 
will recommend priority status for cer 
tain housing projects. 
@ Some Trouble-Shooters—Yet none of 
the general policies enumerated helps 
the individual manufacturer to solve spe 
cific problems. Some of these may be 
easied with the formation of the indus 
try committees (BW—Aug.2'41,p15) to 
advise and work with the 20 commodity 
sections in OPM. Others must be taken 
to special authorities—those involving 


CRAMP’S COMEBACK 


On Saturday, Aug. 2, historic Cramp’s 
shipyard in Philadelphia—which in 
World War Days was one of the big- 
gest yards in the country—made its 
comeback after 14 years of idleness 
(BW —Aug.17’40,p17). At 10:05 that 


morning a repair barge—the first of 
three to be built for the Navy at a 
cost of $1,000,000—slid down the ways 
(above). At 10:15 a.m. workmen were 
laying the keel for the second barge. 
By 10:55 the keel was going down for 
a 10,000-ton cruiser, the Miami, first 
of six to be turned out by Cramp’s. 
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COMMITTEE MEN 


The new chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Tom Con- 
nally of Texas (left), and the former 
chairman and now ranking member of 
the committee, Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia (right), call at the 
White House for a conference with 
the President. The death of Senator 
Pat Harrison this summer presented 
Senator George with the choice of 
continuing as chairman of the power- 
ful Foreign Affairs Committee or of 


succeeding Harrison as chairman of 
the Finance Committee—for no mem- 
ber of the Senate can be head of more 
than one major committee. Senator 
George chose the Finance Commit- 
tee. In exchanging George for Con- 
nally on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the President gets a man who 
not only goes along with him but 
ahead of him on his foreign policy. 
In getting George—whom he tried to 
“purge” in 1938—as chairman of the 
Finance Committee he gets a long- 
time critic of New Deal fiscal policies. 


petroleum or coal, to Secretary Ickes; 
those connected with coastal or inland 
shipping and repairs, to the Maritime 
Commission; those dealing with electric 
power, to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. For land transportation it is partly 
OPM, partly the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Sessions on priorities problems reveal 
that much still remains to be done in 
clarifying the overlapping jurisdictions 
of OPACS and OPM. On this matter 
some things are fairly clear. OPM has 
only an indirect interest in prices, while 
OPACS is specifically charged with price 
regulation. OPACS recommends pro- 
grams to assure civilian supply, but it 
remains for OPM to execute these pro- 
grams through issuance of necessary pri- 
orities. In general, OPM determines 
policy on detense contracts, both direct 
and indirect, including lease-lend orders, 
and those for governmental agencies like 
the Maritime Commission. 

e@ Twilight Zone—However, there re- 
mains a twilight zone between the orders 
that are clearly concerned with defense 


and those that are specifically for the 
civilian population. An electric utility 
that has experienced a doubling of de- 
mand for power due to expansion of 
defense industries would be pretty cer- 
tain to go to OPM for priorities on 
needed equipment; one pushed to ex- 
pand by growth of normal requirements 
would go to OPACS. But what about 
the power company whose growth can 
be traced only to a rather vague com- 
bination of both factors? 

OPACS created a huge problem, when 
it brought forward its program to assure 
26 industries of essential maintenance 
and repair items (BW-—Jul.5’41,p7). This 
has brought a flood of letters to OPM 
requesting priority ratings for companies 
in the industries enumerated, and an- 
other flood from industries that were not 
listed but think they should have been. 
And there are such cases as that of the 
company whose business is about 25% 
defense orders, but which feels it has 
to keep its plant 100% in repair to meet 
the fluctuating defense load. Officials of 
OPM and OPACS have been burning 


the midnight oil trying to iron ou 
ations of this kind. Each will h 

be decided on its own merits. 

e Neatly Labeled—On top of ever 
else, both OPM and OPACS ,; 

fee] that they still are understafk 
evidence of the fact that they are \ :ider. 
ofhiced, they'll joyfully cite the fac: that 
Lawrence J. Martin, head of OPM, 
compliance section and its iny¢ntory 
control, has just been moved froii the 
New Social Security Building to Wash. 
ington’s police headquarters. Theie he 
does business behind a sign mirtked 
‘“Pickpocket Squad.” 


How Many Autos? 


Definite plan, calling for 
perhaps 30% cut, is expected 
when OPM gets data on em- 
ployment and truck demand. 


The auto industry was an impatient 
patient on OPM’s operating table this 
week, knowing that a bigger production 
cut was coming, but not knowing how 
big the incision was going to be. 

Consultation in high defense circles 
has been continuous since Leon Hen 
derson’s OPACS let it be known that it 
favored a 50% reduction in motor car 
assemblies, effective in September. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen’s OPM—which had set 
the industry’s cut at 20% for August, 
September, and October, has busied it- 
self with research to find out how far 
the cutting can continue. An early te- 
port from the industry is expected to 
show (1) the rate at which defense jobs 
can be created and (2) the probable in- 
crease in the demand for trucks. Mean- 
while, the industry has been told that 
the 20% reduction for the first three 
months of the new model year is not 
enough (BW —Aug.2’41,p7) and _ that 
further curtailment may be needed by 
September. Insiders have a hunch that 
the slash will be in the neighborhood of 
30%, but—in the last analysis—the real 
curtailment will be determined by a 
single controlling factor, the supply of 
materials. 

e Pinched by Priorities-OPACS’s call 
for a 50% curtailment was made with- 
out foreknowledge of the fact that the 
industry had laid in ample materials and 
parts to carry it through September on 
the schedule handed down by OPM. 
The parts industry ran full blast through 
July, but a pinch is about to be felt, due 
to new priorities on certain materials 
and tools. Barring definite relief from 
Washington, some parts companies face 
virtual suspension of nondefense manu- 
facture. It should be noted, however, 
that the equipment of the parts indus- 
try has been operated for months in 
building up stocks for the 1942 season. 
In some instances, a supply equivalent 
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VITAL 


IN EVERY 
DEFENSE EFFORT 


As essential as materials and man 
tient } 

this power are the figures that keep 
“tion materials moving toward sched- 
uled assembly points—that help 
employers meet payrolls promptly 
—and that furnish m?aagement 
with up-to-the-minute statistics on 


which to base quick decisions. 


As defense production proceeds, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the figure-facts so essential 
to business in normal times are 
still more essential when there 
are fewer minutes to spare. 


Just as business has relied on 
Burroughs for fast, modern figur- 
ing equipment throughout the 
past half-century, so government 
and industry now rely on Bur- 
roughs to provide the prompt, 
accurate figure-controls so neces- 
sary to the nation’s defense effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY FIGURES 


6650 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Ss d 


aN Me. 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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to six months’ normal consumption has 
been built up for critical items. 

With things shaping up as they are, 
a definite curtailment plan is expected 
to come out of Washington as soon as 
OPM gets the information it wants 
from the industry. The first subject of 
inquiry—employment—reflects Washing- 
ton’s concern over the ability of defense 
work to absorb displaced auto workers. 
@ What It Means in Jobs—During the 
last few months, approximately 520,000 
have been employed directly in auto 
body and parts plants. Of these, over 
410,000 are employed in Michigan. A 
survey embracing 95% of the industry 
and covering Michigan workers only re- 
vealed that the 20% cut would have 
little effect on employment as of next 
Jan. 1, because of increasing demands 
for defense workers. But a 50% slash 
starting in September would—it is fig- 
ured—force the discharge of 175,000 
workers by the first of the year. 

Of course, many of these displaced 
workers would be absorbed in defense 
»roduction. As of July, the auto industry 
had 90,000 defense workers, and it 1s ex- 
pected to hire 10,000 more that month 
and another 10,000 in August. In Sep- 
tember and for the balance of the year, 
the hiring rate is expected to be 15,000 a 
month. Still other displaced workers may 
find employment in non-automotive in- 
dustries on defense or civilian produc- 
tion. On the other hand there will be 
many workers that can’t switch to de- 
fense work, because of location, unsuit- 
able job experience, or for other reasons. 
Hence, estimates of net unemployment 
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Many auto plants wound up their 
1941 model runs last week, and this 
scene at the Cadillac factory—with 
the last car coming off the assembly 
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by the first of the year run from 
80,000 up. 

e@ Conference Requested—The impact 
of this problem on labor was emphasized 
this week when R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Auto Workers, who were 
assembling in convention in Buffalo 
(BW—Aug.2'41,p41), asked Washing- 
ton to call a conference of management, 
labor, and government experts to cope 
with the unemployment that would be 
created by production curtailment. 

If G.M.’s defense contracts are typ- 

ical of those assigned to the auto indus- 
try, 90% of them are foreign to the in- 
dustry’s “area of production,” which 
means that a long tooling-up process is 
required, even if the jobs can be put on 
auto company machines. So far, most of 
the defense contracts have involved great 
new plants. 
e Time Element—One recent survey 
pointed out that the new Ford bomber 
plant will employ 60,000 eventually, but 
that it will be more than a year before 
it reaches capacity rate; that the Ford 
engine plant, to employ 15,000, will not 
operate at capacity for several months; 
that the Packard Rolls-Royce plant will 
not reach top employment of 14,000 
men for a long time to come; that the 
Chrysler tank plant may not need its full 
operating force of 15,000 before spring; 
and so on. 

It can also be predicted that employ- 
ment outside of manufacturing would be 
affected, within 30 to 90 days of any 
drastic cut. Experience has shown that 
for every 100 auto workers who lose jobs, 
30 more in trade and service occupations 


~~ 


line—was a fairly typical one. There 
will be plenty of headaches in the 
industry before the last 1942 model 
leaves the assembly line next year. 


soon join the ranks of the unemp »yeq 
@ Demand for Trucks—OPM’s othe; 
subject of inquiry—the deman: {o, 
trucks—is important because of th 
all materials situation. Despite O} 
original demand that trucks of 0: ¢-top 
capacity and less be subject to  irtai] 
ment, the importance of such units jp 
farm and city hauling has won s\ port 
for their exemption. The auto in«\ustn 
now understands that trucks in al! cate 
gories of capacity will enjoy untram 
meled output. Demand is expected to 
go up sharply. It is difficult to appraise 
the need for trucks on a tonnage and 
style basis. Trucks of 14 tons commonh 
haul trailer loads of 10-15 tons, while 
one-ton vehicles will haul several tons on 
flat country. In the small truck field, the 
diversity of models may force some cur. 
tailment in that direction. Chevrolet. 
for example, manufactures 60 body and 
chassis styles, 15 body styles, 10 wheel 
bases. 

e@ The Trend in 1940—Figures are not 
available on the monthly breakdown of 
1941 truck production by tonnage rat. 
ing. In 1940, for which data are now 
available, the most significant trend was 
the rising demand for trucks in 3-ton ca. 
pacity or smaller, and the decrease in de 
mand for trucks in the one-ton to two- 
ton bracket. Figures for 1939 and 1940 
follow: 
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2 tons 
and less 3 tons 
than 3 and over 


32,393 14,865 


1 ton 
% ton and less 
orless than 2 


273,904 359,754 
40.2 52.8 
311,554 358,282 
42.3 48.5 
@ Production Problem—While OPM 
seeks data, the auto industry itself is 
growing restive over the uncertainties 
that have developed during the past 
month. From the industry’s point of 
view, a difficult production problem has 
been created. The practice of the auto 
companies has been to forecast a year’s 
operations—to set up production fore- 
casts on a quarterly basis and to modify 
monthly output according to retail de- 

mand. 

With the materials situation so uncer- 
tain, the purchasing and production de- 
partments say they need more time to 
figure needs, and that they can’t figure 
so long as nobody knows what the per- 
missible output is going to be. 

@ Sales Organizations—And there is still 
another big problem for the industry. 
Millions in money and years of effort 
have been expended in building up far- 
flung factory and dealer sales organiza- 
tions. Factories have been telling dealers 
for some time to work toward full gross 
profit on every new-car deal and to try to 
put the used-car end of the business in 
the black. Emphasis has been laid on 
the value of building up the service end 
of the business as a means of carrying 
overhead. With a 20% curtailment in 
business, an approximately normal con- 
dition will exist, yet many dealers will 


1939 

% of total 
1940 

% of total 
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ultram. NEW YORK CITY 
Cted to 
AP Praise 
a Met ders: 
nmonh To all Metropolitan Policyholders: 
> While 
tons on 
eld, the Three and one-half years ago, we decided to devote part of our advertising 
ne cur. effort to explaining how a life insurance company operates. 
vrolet, 
dv and Since then, we have published thirty-nine advertisements having this as 
wheel. their aim. We have told you about mortality tables, dividends, surpluses, 
diversification of investments, and many other subjects. Howeyer, so far 
re not in the series we have not covered in detail Metropolitan agency practices 
wn of and principles which govern life insurance selling activities. 
poet Accordingly, we are devoting this and several succeeding messages to 
Psi their explanation. 
OM Ca- The principles underlying our sales practices are designed to help us 
in de- provide you with the kind and amount of insurance protection you should 
) two- have at the lowest cost consistent with safety. Briefly stated, these 
1940 basic selling principles are... 
— 1. Your life insurance program should be fitted to your own 
id over particular needs and those of your family. 
14,865 
ro 2. In taking out life insurance, full consideration should be 
17,12 given to the relationship between your income and your in- 
: surance needs. 
ra As your insurance needs change, or your income varies, 
If is your insurance program should be fitted to your new situa- 
nties tion in whatever way will best serve your interests and 
past your family’s. Your Company or any representative will 
it of be glad to advise you in such cases without charging you 
| has a fee of any kind. 
auto : 
ear’s The Company should do everything it reasonably can, not only to 
fore- make it convenient for you to keep your life insurance program in 
dify force, but also to help fulfill its objectives. 
& Life insurance companies have found that the most satisfactory way to 


help you accomplish these things is through the Agency System. Metro- 
politan agents are especially trained in life insurance, so that they may 
be equipped to help you with your problems. This method of selling life 
insurance has been given the stamp of public approval by generations of 


policyholders. 


COPYRIGHT 1941 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 40 in a series of advertisements designed 
‘0. give the public a clearer understanding of how a | 

insurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, my 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD y's 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AveNur, NEw York. ue. ¥. 
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fail through over-extension in the recent 
boom months 

If passenger-car output is slashed 
around 50%, industry sources lean to 
the opinion that 10,000 dealers will go 
out of business. In any case, factory and 
dealer alike must cut fixed expense and 
that means firing sales and clerical help. 
e Key Personnel—lactory sales and field 
organizations have already been surveyed 
as to key personnel that must be re- 
tained. Informed sources in the larger 
companies foresee the possibility that 
100,000 persons connected with the 
auto industry in sales and clerical capaci- 
ties are in jeopardy of their jobs. 

Service operations certainly will not 
be cut in personnel, owing to the Ad- 
ministration’s evident desire to keep the 
present 31,000,000 vehicles on the roads 
in a satisfactory degree of repair. 

A 25% expansion in service facilities 
is being urged upon dealers by factory 
sources. Many dealers have not expanded 
the physical setups im their service de- 
partments during the past five years, de- 
spite the millions of cars produced dur- 
ing the interim. The more far-seeing 
dealers have lately gone into the market 
for the high-grade types of inspection 
and repair equipment required for preci- 
sion servicing of late-model automobiles. 
e@ N.A.D.A. Sampling—Data from the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion on the results of sampling surveys in 
recent years show the importance of the 
service, parts, and accessories business in 
a period of prospective decline in the 
new-car volume. 


Used car loss Service 


Net Net per $1000 = and 
profit % profit per new parts as % 
tot. sales new car car Sales of tot. vol 

1938 0.14% $2.85 $36.65 20.92% 
1939 1.26% 23.63 46.29 19.12% 
1940 1.40% 24.44 48.15 17.42% 


Obviously the net profit per new car 
will be up in a seller's market, a condi- 
tion which did not obtain in 1938 and 
1939 and a large portion of 1940. But 
experienced factory sales executives are 
of the opinion that the dealer will be un- 
able to make a profit in the used-car end 
of the business until next spring at least. 
l‘herefore, it behooves the dealer to pre- 
pare himself for increased volume and 
profit in the service and parts end of the 
business. There is talk now that repairs 
may eventually be placed on a priority 
basis to suit the business needs of the 
customer. 

@ State Angle—The state of Michigan, 
with its revenue system closely tied up 
with the auto industry, is eying develop- 
ments anxiously. A 3% sales tax is 
Michigan's main source of revenue, and 
—since defense items are not taxable 
while many auto products are—the prob- 
lem is apparent. In addition to the tax 
factor, cs is the cost to the state of 
any uncmployment created by the cur- 
tailment. The state has sent a liaison 
man to Washington to represent its 
interests. 
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OUR FIRST ROLLS-ROYCE 


An R.A.F. pilot gave the command, 
“Contact!” over the radio from Eng- 
land, and Packard's first production- 
built Rolls-Royce Merlin XX fighter 
engine roared to life for a group of 
1,000 invited guests in Detroit last 
Saturday. (Above, Harley Whetmore, 
head of a test crew, congratulates 
George Boyette, test chief who re- 
ceived the signal to start the engine.) 

The engine was completed just 40 
weeks after the receipt of 2,000 English 
blueprints and a 9,000-engine order. 
Blueprints were redrafted to American 
tooling standards, and 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
of plant were built and equipped with 
2,200 machine tools. Some 800 more 
machine tools are still on order, but 
probably coming fast enough to keep 
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pace with a hiring rate of 500 a week 
—which in 19 weeks will enlarge the 
present working force of 4,500 (exclu- 
sive of the employees of 350 subcon- 
tractors) to 14,000. Engine production 
is expected to reach 800 by the end of 
1941. Though it is still too early to 
estimate the comparative efficiencies 
of American and British production 
methods, experts say that improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods have 
stepped up the horsepower of the en- 
gines. (Below, Packard-Rolls alumi- 
num pistons are being machined to 
precision tolerances that make 0.001 
in. look like a piker.) Materials are 
being received in adequate quantities 
and, as William S. Knudsen expressed 
it, “Packard is over the hump, and 
OPM can safely turn its attention 
to other matters.” 
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O HELP INDUSTRY 


% For nearly half a century 
ddressograph-Multigraph has been serving business 
ith methods that save time and money by simplifying 

procedures and preventing delays, mistakes and waste. 

Today, with defense production requiring maximum sav- 
ng of brain hours and hand hours, these Addressograph- 
Multigraph functions are more important—and in greater 
demand—than ever before. 

To meet this growing need of industry for our products, 


we have enlarged the facilities of our Cleveland plant 
In many thousands of busy offices, shops, plants and 
factories, Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith ar 
helping to—Speed Up Order Handling + Prevent Wast 
in Fabrication +» Stop Loss of Productive Hours + Maintair 
Effective Inventory Control + Eliminate Errors in Routine 
Simplify Record Keeping + Improve Payroll Procedures* P) 


Reduce Report Burdens + Lower Operating Costs. 


To users of our products: The services of our Methods Department and trained 
field personnel are available to assist you in extending the use of your present 
equipment and broadening its effectiveness. Take full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


Stocking Panic 


Shutting off raw silk brings 
crisis for women of U. S. and 
acute problem for both manu- 
facturers and retailers. 


In most countries, silk stockings are a 
luxury pretty much restricted to a few 
fortunate women in the upper income 
brackets. But to the average U.S. fe- 
male over the age of 12, they are one of 
the basic necessities. The United States 
imports almost its entire supply of raw 
silk from Japan, and 90% of this goes 
into stockings, mostly women’s. Last 
week, women took one quick look at the 
headlines announcing the new crisis in 
Japanese-American relations, grabbed 
their pocketbooks, and dived headlong 
for the nearest stocking counter. 

Che result was a rush of business prac- 
tically unparalleled in retail history. In 
one New York specialty shop, an imperi- 
ous customer said, “I use four pairs a 
month, give me enough to last two 
years.” In Denver, one woman put 
three $100 bills on the counter and 
ordered, ““That many stockings, size 94— 
I don’t care what color.” Stores every- 
where added extra sales help, in many 
cases taking on inexperienced girls. ‘The 
plea of OPACS’ Harriet Elliott, that 
women avoid piggishness and buy only 
for their immediate needs did not even 
check the tide. 

@ Christmas in July—Women’s Wear 
Daily, in a quick survey of the situation, 
reported sales in individual cities up 
100% to 300%, with the heaviest buy- 
ing on the East and West Coasts. ‘Total 
volume was estimated as better than 
double that of the big Christmas season, 
which ordinarily accounts for between 
17% and 18% of annual stocking sales. 

By the beginning of this week, follow- 

ing OPM’s order of last Saturday halting 
processing of raw silk and announcing 
that the government would take over all 
stocks on hand for the production of par- 
achutes and silk bags for explosives, the 
run on the market had reached such pro- 
portions that most stores were limiting 
customers to two or three pairs apiece. 
Even rationing, however, did not pre- 
vent a virtual sell-out of almost all pop- 
ular brands, lines, and sizes bv the end 
of this week. 
@ Makers Ration, ‘Too—Hosicry manu- 
facturers, likewise, were resorting to ra- 
tioning in apportioning their slender 
stocks ‘of finished hosiery and gray goods 
to retailers. With enough of these on 
hand to supply only about five months’ 
normal demand, many manufacturers 
and distributors stopped all shipments 
pending a general clarification of the 
situation. 

As a result of strong precautionary ad- 
monitions from Price Commissioner 
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Henderson, there were few reports of ac- 
tual retail price increases, but almost all 
stores discontinued scheduled sales and 
stopped allowing discounts on quantity 
purchases. Gimbel Bros., in New York 
City, was a hardy exception. On Sunday 
Gimbel’s took big newspaper space to 
advertise a silk stocking sale. On Mon- 
lay morning, the store had to call in ten 
husky detectives to rope the women off. 
@ All Silk Sales Up— [here were substan- 
tial sales increases in other silk items, 
mostly women’s lingerie and piece 
goods, but nothing to touch the stocking 
boom. 

While retailers struggled with mobs 

of stocking-mad women, representatives 
of the industry spent last week in Wash- 
ington, petitioning the government for 
help. The 175,000 silk workers, 110,000 
of them in hosiery, were the most imme- 
diate concern of both government and 
industry. With such large plants as the 
Courtland Division of Gotham Silk Ho- 
siery Co. in Philadelphia closing down, 
Emil Rieve, president of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, asked for an 
immediate stepup in production of syn- 
thetic fibers, spreading of existing work 
on a five-day-week basis, and a relief 
plan for unemployed workers. 
@ Form Rayon Pool—The workers’ plight 
was what chiefly motivated the Ofhfce of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply in announcing an emergency rayon 
allocation program for August and Sep- 
tember. This obliges all rayon yarn pro- 
ducers to turn 10% of their daily output 
and 10% of their stocks on hand into a 
government pool. The hosiery industry 
will get 70% of the pooled yarn, with 
the remaining 30% going to other silk 
users and to present rayon customers on 
whom the order may work undue hard- 
ship. 

Actually, the pool may not prove as 


helpful as it looks on the surface. A 
5% of total rayon production alre: 
going to the hosiery industry, and a 
ently the hastily-drafted order 
merely require the yarn manufact 
to turn an additional 5% into the 
Rayon stocks on hand amounted t 
4,600,000 Ib. at the end of June. 
hosiery industry uses annually abou: 
000,000 Ib. of silk and would re 
almost double that amount of r, 
since a greater quantity of rayon 
must be used to give a  satisfa 
stocking. 
@ Priorities Needed—Currently, the ra 
yon industry is working almost at ca 
ity, with many of its orders going ito 
defense uses. Any substantial increase of 
rayon production must wait upon priori- 
ties on new equipment and on new parts 
for the few machines now idle. ‘These 
are expected to be forthcoming from 
OPM shortly. Rayon producers, who 
see themselves developing fiber for the 
hosiery market, then losing it when silk 
again becomes available, are by no means 
enthusiastic about the situation. 
High-twist cotton yarns also could be 
substituted for silk. Domestic produc- 
tion of these is limited, both as regards 
the number of spindles available for 
working them and the available amount 
of long-staple cotton from which most of 
them are made. Hosiery men are asking 
the government to arrange for importa- 
tion of high-twist cotton yarns from 
England, but with recent orders shutting 
down many British mills, this may not 
be easy. 
e@ Nylon Supply Rises—Of all possible 
substitutes, nylon enjoys by far the gre: of 
est consumer ‘acceptance. Currently, 
lon accounts for better than 20% = 
all shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, and about 85% of total nylon 
production is going into this market. 


The U.S. gets tough with Japan—and women start mobbing stocking counter: 
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“He represents a farm pub- 
lication and they told him 
to COME RIGHT IN!” 


Something has happened in the Farm Market 


Farm income is much higher 
this year, and farm people are 
experiencing the greatest pros- 
perity they’ve known in a long, 
long time—real prosperity! 

That’s important. 

But add to that a new ele- 
ment which now makes the 
farm market of immediate and 
continuing sales-producing 
interest to advertisers. 

That new element is stability 
of purchasing power. 

For the first time, 30,000,000 
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farm people are assured that the 
things they produce will have a 
value in direct relation to the 
things they buy. And you can 
advertise to this ten billion dol- 
lar market knowing that pur- 
chasing power will be steady 


AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


APIFT. LEC CHK 


FARM PUBLICATIONS OFFER 
The only complete and effective 
coverage of the farm field 


and your advertising can be con- 
tinuously resultful. No booms 


today and busts tomorrow. 


Soap...Tooth-paste... 
Breakfast food . . . Life insur- 
ance? What is your product or 
service? Advertise it to the farm 
market in the publications that 
are vitally important to farm 
people. Use the farm publica- 
tions which, for years, have 
been their partners in work 


and their guide in living. 
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Output will be doubled sometime in 
1942, when the du Pont plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va., goes into production. In 
the meantime, du Pont may allot a larger 
share of present production to women’s 
hosiery, but it wouldn't be enough extra 
to have much effect. 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers is urging manufacturers 
to combine such silk yarn as they have 
on hand with rayon and cotton (the leg 
of the stocking of silk; the toe, heel, and 
welt of another fiber) to make them go 
further. ‘Trouble is that there’s no in- 
dication that women will buy these sub- 
stitutes until driven to them by absolute 
necessity. With the hoarding now going 
on, that may not be for some time. 
Many women already are going bare- 
legged to save their silk hose. 

@ Fine Yarns Costly—Even the va 
denier rayons produce, at best, a 34- 
4-thread stocking. The average hana 
can woman is accustomed to the much- 
sheerer 3- and 2-thread silk or its nylon 
equivalent, for utility wear and “best,” 
respectively. In 1940, only 9.7% of all 
rayon yarn produced was of 75 denier or 
less. Since these finer yarns take longer, 
and are more costly to produce, rayon 
men argue that they will have to de- 
crease over-all production substantially 
to supply the hosiery trade with a satis- 
factory product. 

Department stores are saddened by the 
present outlook, with its almost-certain 
promise of reduced consumer buying in 
the face of makeshifts and substitutes, 
because the hosiery department is one of 
the most profitable they have. Women’s 
hosiery accounted for 3.1% of the aver- 
age store’s total sales in 1940, and 10% 
of its total profit. 
® Outcome Uncertain—All those who 
have a stake in the present crisis—ho- 
siery manufacturers, yarn producers, and 
union representatives—are up in the air 
and very uncertain of the outcome. Most 
of them did not know about the OPACS 
rayon allocation order until they read 
it in the paper. Consensus seems to 
be that the various clements of the 
industry have been caught in the OPM- 
OPACS riptide. Even the allocation or- 
der cannot be enforced until the OPM 
assents to it. 

Silk men also are disgruntled by the 
government's failure to build up an ade- 
quate silk stockpile for essential mili- 
tary uses. Reports are that the govern- 
ment’s present stockpile amounts to ex- 
actly nothing at all, and that this defi- 
ciency is what necessitated the comman- 
deering of the entire supply of 80,000- 
odd bales of raw silk at present in this 
country. 

Army and Navy officials estimate that 
this will supply military needs for ap- 
proximately 18 months, giving time to 
perfect and develop substitutes. One of 
these is a fine, highly-combustible cot- 
ton varn which is now believed suitable 
for powder bags. 
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The Tatuta Maru, Japanese liner 
which “stalled” somewhere in the Pa- 
cific until she was assured she would 
not be seized here after the recent 


freezing of Japanese credits in the 
U.S., was unloaded of her $3,000,000 
cargo (most of it raw silk) in San Fran- 
cisco last week—to the great relief of 
the consignees of the cargo, who were 
instituting libel suits in order to get 
their share. They got it, but now they 
are going to lose it—the government is 
taking over all raw silk stocks. 


Scrap Price Probe 


Henderson hopes inquiry 
by Antitrust Division will put 
teeth into his orders until 
Congress strengthens hand. 


Long haunted by an increasing short- 
age of scrap and the inability of OPACS 
to enforce its scrap price schedules, Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson hopes, 
through a Justice Department inquiry 
into the scrap iron and steel trade an- 
nounced this week, to force dealers into 
line and get a respite while he seeks con- 
pres authority to breathe new life 
into his organization (page 13). 

The scrap shortage, which threatens 
to curtail the present high rate of steel 
production, is causing more concern to 
some steel companies than are imports 
of tin and manganese. Steel masters lay 
the blame on the doorstep of the scrap 
dealer, and insist that the scarcity is due 
to heavy scrap exports in recent years. 

The scrap trade, through the Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel, declines to take 
the blame, points to steel mills’ refusal 
to buy scrap when prices were low, and 


complains that Henderson’s price-fixing 
straitjacket keeps scrap of remote 
from reaching the steel mills. 

\ showdown on Henderson’s power 
to stabilize scrap price has been in the 
ofing for weeks. His enforcement de. 
pends largely on voluntary compliance, 
While adherence to technical interp:eta. 
tions of regulations issued by the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply has been good, spiritual obsery- 
ance has been generally relaxed. 

e Above Ceiling—The upshot is that 
many consumers have been paying more 
for scrap than authorized by the OPACS. 
In some instances, large tonnages haye 
gone on the books at prices averaging $] 
above Henderson’s ceilings, and substan- 
tial quantities of scrap available for 
weeks ahead have been held up in 
hope of getting prices above maximums. 

Another factor irking OPACS no end 

is the practice of “under- grading,” by 
which a lower grade is specified as ‘light 
No. 1 melting steel.” In some cases, 
this type has carried the price fixed by 
OPACS for No. 1 heavy melting steel 
while actually No. 1 steel has brought 
prices up to $2 above the level existing 
two months ago. 
@ Holding Out for Profit—Moreover, a 
tendency has developed to withhold 
scrap from the market—a practice in- 
dulged in by those who hope that spo- 
radic deviations from the government- 
fixed ceilings will net them a profit. ‘The 
Henderson answer to persistent reports 
of enforcement difficulties and a near 
breakdown of his pricing machinery is 
his request for the Justice Department 
inquiry, which is being conducted 
jointly by the Antitrust Division and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The OPACS Administrator did not 
specifically ask for Justice Department 
aid in enforcing scrap price-fixing sched- 
ules, but limited his request to cover 
allegations of monopolistic practices. In- 
deed, the working arrangement between 
the two agencies, announced on May 
16 as an agreement to vest OPACS with 
advisory antitrust enforcement power in 
appropriate cases, never purported to 
establish machinery by which OPACS 
price-fixing orders could be enforced. 

e How Trust Law Helps—Nevertheless, 
Henderson links his allegations of anti- 
trust violations so closely with charges 
of price increases above those fixed by 
OPACS, that his crackdown on the scrap 
trade via the Antitrust Division is ex- 
pected to bolster the scrap price control 
until statutory authority with real en- 
forcement teeth is forthcoming. 
Henderson hopes, too, that the in- 
quiry will clear OPACS of the stigma of 
creating a scrap shortage through price- 
fixing efforts. The control exercised by 
brokers and dealers, Henderson says 
“has, by inviting the expectation of in- 
creased prices, encouraged the hoarding 
of iron and steel scrap, and thus serious|\ 
shortened an already reduced supply. 
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now FIBREEN saves time, MAN-POWER AND MONEY 


OT MANY YEARS AGO, steel 
sheets were shipped in box cars, 
laboriously loaded and unloaded by 
hand — for steel sheets have to be 
protected from rain and dirt in transit. 


Then steel mill shipping experts, 
working with experts of The Sisalkraft 
Co., developed a method of banding 
bundles containing from 5 to 10 tons 
of sheets — wrapping them in tough, 
waterproof FIBREEN to provide the 
needed protection — and loading by 
crane into open gondolas. This meth- 
od resulted in greatly increasing the 
speed of loading and unloading—re- 
duced man-hours — made handling 


easier and more economical for both 
my 1 and customer—and the steel 
is delivered in perfect condition. 


That’s just one example of Sisal- 
kraft research in shipping problems. 


There are similar “success stories’ 
in the fields of furniture, automobiles, 
delicate electrical parts, carburetors, 
textiles and a host of other industries. 


What do YOU ship? How do you 
ackage it? It may pay you to inves- 
tigate FIBREEN. Outline your situa- 
tion — we'll put our research depart- 
ment on the problem and send you a 
trial supply of FIBREEN without cost 
or obligation. 


FIBREEN is 6 ¢ 
layers of strong kra 
forced with TWO layers of crossed 
fibers embedded in TWO layers of 
asphale — all combined under he 
sure. FIBREEN is pliable and 
not scuff—stands an astonishir 
abuse and exposure. FIBRE 
either as a wrapping or a lining © 


Soak it — twist it — try to tear it! 


Only when you 

get a sample in 

your own hands 

can you realize 

that a paper can 

be so strong— 

so tough —and impervious to n ture 
There is no other material like FIBREE? 
Available promptly in rolls and blanket 
many widths. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co also 


manufacturers of Sisolkroft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and 
Copper-Armored Sisolkrof?. 


Trade marks of a few of the industrial 
concerns located in Middlesex County 


BoNp FLAKO 
QU POND =~ SQUIBB 


NAT 0 () 
WV FERRO|0|0 WwW 
Wobtie Sti Pen en 


—— 


Vaseline 
SEABOARD 


Toni 


BARBER 


ANACONDA LAR ava 


CARBORUNDUM 


(fe lea 4 fo hier Nnter 
CELOTEX woten 
BAKELITE 


WE'VE GOT WHAT YOU WANT! 
THE FACTS TELL THE STORY 


Here you have no kinks in production. 
Ample skilled and unskilled labor, intelli- 
gent and co-operative. Prime industrial prop- 
erties are available at country rates. Water, 
fuel, power are cheap—night utility rate 
only 6 mills/KWH. Living conditions are 
ideal. 


Nor are there any kinks in distribution! 
Primary markets lie within overnight reach. 
New York 30 miles away. Philadelphia 60, 
put 22,000,000 customers in your lap! 


Four major railroads, 
ways, ocean vessel wharfage—all at your 
elbow. No personal income or corporate 
earnings tax. Investigate. 


new express high- 


Several excellent industrial sites available in 
PERTH AMBOY, WOODBRIDGE, CARTERET, 
RARITAN TOWNSHIP, SAYREVILLE, 80. 
AMBOY & S80. RIVER. Served by 30 ft. 
channel, the Penn., Lehigh, CRRNJ and express 
highways. Inquire now! 


For information phone 
New Brunswick 553 or address 


PETER M. KROEGER 


Industrial Commissioner, Board of Freeholders, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MIDDLESEX 
a |COUNTY, HJ 


A SHORT-CUT TO 
THE PRIMARY MARKETS 
NEW YORK ond PHILADELPHIA 


STRATEGICALLY ANSWERS PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Cities in Middlesex County include: 
Carteret, Dunellen, Metuchen, Milltown, New 
Brunswick, Perth Amboy, Raritan Township, 
Sayreville, South Amboy, South Plainfield, South 
River, Woodbridge. 
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'Rubber Problems 


Industry’s worries range 
from threatened supply sources 
to dislocation of labor as result 
of production quotas. 


‘The rubber industry currently is top- 
ping most of its previous high records; 
yet many in the industry are worrying 
about the future. 

Tire production during the first half 
of 1941 was way up, shipments still 
higher. All-time high stocks of crude 
afloat (175,500 tons) en route to the 
U.S. at the end of June seemed to in- 
dicate that deliveries would assure con- 
tinued production. Manufacturers’ prof- 
its have risen from 50 to 400%. On the 
other hand, manufacturers of rubber 
products are pinched by the govern- 
ment’s recent order that they must re- 
duce crude consumption by 25% (to 
311,760 long tons for the remajnder of 
the year). Laborers are worried by the 
prospect of unemployment, and auto- 
mobile owners don’t welcome the idea 
of paying the 5% higher prices for tires 
and tubes recently authorized by 
OPACS. Demand for automotive cas- 
ings is expected to decline with the 
forced curtailment of motor car pro- 


' duction and the rationing of gasoline in 
| the East. Higher truck production and 


use may offset a small part of this. 
@ High Production—The industry con- 
sumed 84,912 long tons of rubber dur- 
ing June, according to the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association. This was 19% 
higher than in May and 77.5% over 
June, 1940. Some say the high produc- 
tion was stimulated by the announce- 
ment in June that the consumption 
quota for July would be set at 80% of 
the June consumption—and that man- 
ufacturers rushed to lift the quota base. 
Imports for the month of 65,093 long 
tons were 20.8% over June, 1940, and 
total domestic stocks at the month’s 
end of 339,108 tons were more than 
double those of June 31, 1940. 
Shipments of automotive casings in 
the first half of 1941 of 36,710,119 
were 21% above a year ago (BW—Aug. 
2’41,p51). Dealers, however, have only 
about a month’s supply of tires on hand, 
compared with a normal three to four 
months’ supply. Consumers, particularly 
big industrial users like the automobile 
industry, are also trying to beat the 
rationing gun. 
@ Source Is Threatened—The cloud that 
threatens at any moment to release its 
pent-up shower of gloom is the situation 
in the Far East, source of most of the 
crude supply—where possible trouble 
with Japan would hinder rubber ship- 
ments. More than half of the world’s 
rubber normally is produced in British 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, 


Burma, Sarawak, and North Bon 
Dutch interests in Java, Madura. 
Sumatra supply 80% of the remain 
with Thailand and Indo-China cont 
uting smaller amounts. 

Central and South American pro 
tion is increasing, though it is still int 
tesimal. It takes at least seven year 
fore a newly-planted rubber planta 
matures sufficiently to be tapped 
latex. And only scant supplies can 
expected from the infant synthetic rib 
ber industry, for present capacity plus 
the four new plants announced in M 1) 
(BW—May24'41,p28) will yield a maxi- 
mum of approximately 50,000 tons when 
running in high gear. 

@ Rubber Reserve Co.—Most domestic 
stocks are owned by the Rubber Re- 
serve Co., an agency ‘of the Reconstric 
tion Finance Corp. This was established 
to purchase 150,000 tons of rubber in 
1940 and 180,000 tons in 1941 at a 
maximum price of 184¢ f.0.b. Singapore 
Rubber Reserve seeks to build up a 
stockpile of 400,000 tons, but had 
accomplished only half that by the end 
of June. The Rubber Reserve Co. is now 
the sole buyer and importer of crude 
in the U.S. 

@ Price Problem—Price of finished rub 
ber products was frozen June 16 by the 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply at the quotations then pre 
vailing. The edict was subsequently 
modified to permit the 5% boost, of 
which major tire companies immediately 
availed themselves. OPACS justified the 
advance by pointing out that manufac- 
turers pay about 10% higher wages, 
that the costs of cotton and crude rub- 
ber have increased since 1939 (although 
tire prices are lower), and that unit cost 
of overhead will rise as production is 
curtailed. 

Earnings reports for the first six 
months, before these higher costs, 
showed that tax and wage boosts didn’t 
harm the tire companies nearly so much 
as they did most other companies of 
similar size. Goodrich, for instance, 
earned $6,646,033 as compared with 
$1,362,692 in the similar 1940 period. 
Firestone netted $4,789,165 as com- 
pared with $2,565,661, and U.S. Rub- 
ber showed $6,203,314 against $4,234,- 
239 a year ago. 
© Labor Dislocation—As in the silk in- 
dustry (page 24), and the automobile 
industry (page 18), curtailment of pro- 
duction raises serious problems of labor 
dislocation. The industry has tended to 
concentrate in a few communities, nota 
bly, Akron, Ohio, where 15,000 workers 
will be affected by the 25% cut which 
has been ordered in the consumption of 
crude for the rest of this year, according 
to the Ohio State Employment Service 
Presumably, this figure covers all Akron 
business, for there are only 36,000 rub 
ber workers in town. Many of the em 
ployees who grew up with the tire busi 
ness and are proficient face immediat: 
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mn of hours and ultimate dis- 


he companies that make tire molds | 


eady feeling the effects of the 
ions. Since tire lines have been 
fed to relatively few sizes and 

the demand for 
dropped off. The restrictions also bear 
heavily on small tire companies engaged 
prim irily in the replacement end of the 
business, and on other small firms turn- 
ing out rubber sundries, boots, shoes, 
and mechanical rubber goods. 
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e New Program Wanted—lirst of the | 


labor committees to be set up under 
Ofice of Production Management 
auspices was the Labor Defense Ad- 
yisory Committee of the rubber indus- 
try. This group last week met with 
OPM’s Rubber Commodity Section in 


Washington in a strong effort to elimi- | 


nate present horizontal quotas. To- 
sether with the United Rubber Work- 
ers Union, the group favors inauguration 
of a new rationing program for each 
plant—a program that would be based on 
the labor and production situation in 
each community. 

Workers in the Akron area fear that 
much tire production will be diverted 
to new plants in other communities, 
some in the South, where lower labor 


costs and more efficient production 


techniques make smaller volume pro- 
duction more profitable. Many em- 
ployees, however, hope to land better- 
than-ever jobs at defense plants. Good- 
year Aircraft, for instance, may employ 
11,000 workers for fashioning bomber 
parts and Firestone’s new plants for 


Bofors anti-aircraft guns and machine- | 


gun clips may absorb another 2,000. 


TAX-TOKEN DILEMMA 


Colorado is in a fix over its aluminum 
sales-tax tokens. They make good wash- 
ets for impromptu household repairs. 
They make good poker chips. They 
make good souvenirs and collectors’ 
items. ‘They make good buttons to hold 
up your pants. As a result, of the 43,- 
000,000 thin discs which workers at the 
Colorado penitentiary have pounded 
out of 54 tons of aluminum since 1935, 
many millions have disappeared. Last 
month, the state made about 1,500,000 
of them, now has only about 500,000 on 
hand. 

Point of the dilemma is that, because 
of defense, there isn’t any more alu- 
minum available for the tokens; in fact, 
the state Revenue Director has asked 
retailers and the public to turn them in 
so that they can be used for defense pur- 
poses. Plastic tokens may take their 
place. So far there hasn’t been much 
response. Other states which may simi- 


larly have to replace scarce-metal tokens | 


with plastic ones include Alabama, 


Arizona, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- | 


sourl, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and Washington. 
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“Ha! Will it play Sweet and Low?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


“Well, yes, in a way... 


. . 
. 9 . 


. it does play sweet tunes of nice profits on instalment 


accounts — it does do a big job at extremely low cost. This is a NaTionat Posting 


and Control Machine, with some twenty-five special advantages. . . . 


“Now listen . . . this machine posts all 
related records (customer’s receipt, cash 
sheet, ledger) at one operation, at the 
cashier’s window, in the customer’s pres- 
ence. No back-room overtime copy work! 
It computes balances and accumulates 
amounts in six locked-in totals. ... 


“There are other Nationat Machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered 
by the makers of Nationat Cash Reg- 
isters. ... Be smart, see NaTionat first!” 


“Yes sir! So sure and simple—so quick 
and easy that old-style pen-and-ink meth 
ods are out! This way, you avoid all 
those tragic losses due to the errors 
omissions, guesses, discrepancies, delays 
disputes and confusions that went with 


hand-written records. .. . 
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ons on the Rivers | 


Barge traffic on nation’s 
interior waterways reflects the | 
upsurge of war business. Big | 
ob done with heavier materials. 


A tourist can drive for many miles 
along the banks of the Ohio River or | 
the Mississippi without ever seeing a _ 
steamboat, often in fact without seeing | 
a craft of any kind. Any number of old | 


looked at the almanac; they don’t know | 
tonnage figures. 

True, there may be little romance in | 
a fleet of steel barges, and a diesel-pow- | 
ered towboat (which may be maneuver- | 
ing more coal than could be hauled in a 
train several miles long) may look most 
ynglamorous in comparison with the 
“floating palaces” of yesteryear. But, 
glories or none, freight tonnage on what | 
early settlers used to refer to awesomely | 
as “the Western Waters” is greater to- 
day than it ever was. 
¢ Figures to Ponder—For perspective, 
consider the much-publicized Suez 
Canal, “lifeline of the British Empire,” | 
rich prize for which war is now being 
waged in the Middle East. In 1938, last 
pre-war *~ and the last for which satis- 
factory figures are available, Suez’s cargo 
trafic was 31,723,000 short tons. All 
right, turn to the two rivers that unite 
at “the Point” in Pittsburgh to form the 
Ohio. Cargo traffic last year on the Alle- 
gheny and the Monongahela added up 
to 33,488,641 short tons. Add the Ohio 
River's tonnage, classified separately and | 
without duplication by the U.S. Engi- 
neers, and you have a total closely ap- | 
proximating 63 million tons—tonnage 
enough to challenge the Suez Canal and 
the Panama Canal combined. 

And the grand total for the Ohio and 
Mississippi river systems in 1940 was 
56,421,000 tons, an increase of 13.6% 
over 1939, 

* From Bonnets to Bulk—In the whistle- 
blowing, bell-ringing days of river trans- 
portation, cargoes included groceries, 
bonnets and calicoes for the ladies, and 
anything else under the sun that might 
be sold by inland merchants. ‘Today, 
the traffic consists largely of coal (which 
accounted for more than half of the 
Ohio River tonnage in 1940), iron and | 
steel products, petroleum products, bulk | 
agricultural commodities, and raw mate- 
als for industry. 

In the last war, there was a great up- 
surge of river tonnage, attributed in part | 
to the snarling of railroad transportation. | 
It was then that the Barge Age really | 
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It isn’t likely that a manufacturer would 
willingly detour choice business away from 
his own door to his competitors. But, if fire 
should close down his plant, the net result 
would be just the same. 


To guard against shutdowns of this kind, 
call in an IRM fire-prevention engineer. 
His specialty is reducing fire hazards so 
thoroughly that property owners can obtain 
IRM coverage and keep their fire insurance 
costs down. 


The fact that IRM has returned 25% of 
the annual premiums to policyholders every 
year since the group was organized, and has 
a record for meeting claims promptly when 
losses do occur, adds up to this: IRM pro- 
vides sound indemnity at minimum cost. 


The property in which you are interested 
may already be in condition to meet IRM’s 
inspection standards. If not, an IRM fire- 
prevention engineer will make suggestions 
for improving the risk. For greater protec- 
tion and peace of mind, send for him. 


IMPROVED Risk MutTvUALS 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the fol- 

lowing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler 

Leakage « Use and Occupancy « Tornado and 

Windstorm « Earthquake « Rents « Commis- 

sions and Profits * Riot and Civil Commotion + 
Inland Marine 


came into its own. It was then, too, that 
federal participation in the actual opera- 
tion of river carriers began. Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service was set up 
then, and in 1924 this service was con- 
verted into Inland Waterways Corp. by 
act of Congress. 

@ Waterways Report—W hat the present 
war means to river transportation 1s sig- 
nificantly indicated in the latest report 
of Inland Waterways Corp. (operator of 
kederal Barge Lines), even though its 
activities do not reflect the spectacular 
increase of tonnage in the Pittsburgh 
industrial area. 

Inland Waterways Corp.’s operations 
fall into five major divisions. Four of 
these are on the Mississippi or its tribu- 
tarics. The fifth is the Warrior River 
Division, which includes Gulf service 
from New Orleans to Mobile and river 
service from Mobile to Port Birming- 
ham, Ala. Percentages of gain or loss in 
tonnage on these divisions in 1940 were 
as follows 

Lower \lississippi 

Upper Mississippi 

Hlinow River 

\Nhissourn: River 

Warrior 
@ Net Increases—Ihe net increase in 
tonnage for the total Mississippi system 
in 1940 as against 1939 was 4%, while 
the net increase for the Mississippi and 
Warnor divisions taken together was 
5%. The falling off shown by the Mis- 
sourl River division is attributed to low 
water in early 1940 and unstable stages 
during the remainder of the year. The 


The first cargoes of midwestern grain 
to reach the new Alabama Flour Mills 
plant on the Tennessee River at De- 
catur, Ala., were taken from barges by 


a labor-saving conveyor. The device x 
lowered into the barge’s bin, and the 
grain is carried up a bucket elevator 
then emptied down a chute. 


decrease in trafhe on the Lower Mlissis- 
sippi is attributed in part to “extremely 
severe weather conditions during 
the months of January and February.” 
I'he corporation also notes, “World con- 
ditions have caused a substantial shrink- 
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A Cumberland River Sand Co. tug, 
heading into the navigation lock on 
the Tennessee River at Guntersville 
Dam in northern Alabama—with a 
tow of some 25,000 bbl. of gasoline— 
is proof that the Tennessee River is 
bearing its share of oil and gasoline 
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hauling at a time when all transporta- 
tion facilities are carrying a heavy bur- 
den of defense traffic. Shipped from 
Wood River, IIl., the gasoline is en 
route to Guntersville, Ala., where it 
will be distributed by Gulf Refining 
Co. to points in Alabama and Georgia. 


age of export business through the Por 
of New Orleans.” Import busine 
through New Orleans increased, hi 
ever, and northbound tonnage on t! 
Lower Mississippi was 21% higher 
1940 than it was in 1939. 

@ Defense Business—T onnage moved | 
Inland Waterways Corp. during thi 
first three months of 1941 showed a 
increase of approximately 107, 

its chairman-president (reporting fr 
headquarters in St. Louis) observ 
“The corporation is handling consid 
able national defense materials and su 
plies, and I have reason to believe that 
freight movement of this nature will | 
increased considerably during the ba 
ance of 1941.” 

Actually, the defense angle isn’t quit 
so obvious. On the face of it, one wou 
have a hard time saying just how mu 
of the increase is due to defense and ho 
much to the upturn of business gencrall 
e Time Element—The chief difficulty 
the barge lines in going after defens 
business is the time element. ‘They ar 
pretty slow for anything connected wit! 
a speedup. Even gn such things 
building materials for cantonments, the 
railroads can lick them hands down. fot 
instance, the barge people talk 11-da 
delivery from Chicago to New Orleans. 
Rail freight from Chicago can be laid 
down in New Orleans on the seconé 
morning out. However, the barge peop 
figure that much of their traffic is an 0 
direct result of defense. 

e Twin Cities’ Tonnage—Indicative 0! 
the trend in Mississippi traffic right now 
is a report from Minneapolis that ton- 
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A HUGE “CATCHER’S MITT” 
FOR YOUR FREIGHT.... 


we 


DURYEA Gckoned CARS safeguard 


your goods from the unavoidable 
shocks that occur in all transportation 


Today’s rail freight service 

sets new highs in efficiency. 
But you can’t stop jolts and jars when 
cars are coupled or brakes applied. 
To avoid damage, your goods need 
the shockproof protection afforded only 
by Duryea-Cushioned Cars! 


DURYEA—The modern way to ship 


The Duryea Underframe cushions each 
shattering impact with powerful springs. 
Its floating center sills let the car 
ride over the crash. Shock-absorbing 
capacity is more than three times that 
of ordinary draft gear (the old-style 
“buffer” on railroad freight cars). 


The Duryea Underframe minimizes 
danger of damaged merchandise — cuts 
down your packing and bracing costs. 
And, vital to national defense, it keeps 
cars in service. The cars keep rolling, 
for a Duryea gear cannot stick or get 


out of order. 


Request Duryea-equipped cars for your 
shipments; urge your carriers to build 
new rolling stock with this modern pro- 
tection. You ship with safety when you 
ship by rail, in Duryea-Cushioned Cars! 


0. C. DURYEA CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.-° 


Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 


DURYEA GoAor UNDERFRAME 


THE MODERN SAFEGUARD 


For Freight Cars . ... 


FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 


A loaded freight car, coupling at 5 
miles an hour, hits with greater 
force than 3,750 baseballs smacking 
into a catcher’s mitt at once, Car 
and contents get this terrific jolt 


- ¥ oS cad 
ONE SMACKS! ONE SLIDES! photos 
show how Duryea floating sills lessen shock 
Left: Block of wood (sill) against wall 
will crack when hit with sledge Righ 
With spring allowing block (sill) to slide, 
hardest blows won't cause damage. 


PHANTOM VIEW shows how floating center 
sills and giant springs cushion impacts, pr 
tect car and lading A Duryea installatior 
lasts entire life of car. 


— 
4 


RAILROAD MEN! poryea-Cus 

permit faster handling—cut maintenance 
require no spare-parts stock—last longer-— 
keep off the cripple track! 


nage to and from the Twin Cities 
reached an all-time high in June. War 
Department records showed receipts and 
shipments totaling about 190,000 tons. 
The figure for June, 1940, was 120,000 
tons, and the previous monthly high 
was 185,000 tons. Coal, coke, petroleum 
products, grain, and farm implements 
were reported moved in the — 
quantities. Minneapolis is still fighting 
for expanded harbor facilities. 

@ Who Are the Carriers?—It must not 
be assumed that all or even a major 
part of the river traffic is being handled 
by the federal barges. Inland Water- 
ways Corp.'s total volume for its five 
divisions in 1940 was 2,287,154 tons, 
which—measured against the 86,421,000 
carried on the Mississippi and Ohio sys- 
tems in that year—shows how much has 
to be accounted for by other carriers. 

The great bulk of river traffic is han- 

died either by privately-owned common 
carriers or by company-owned barge 
fleets, such as those operated by some of 
the steel companies (including Carnegie- 
Illinois, Jones & Laughlin, Weirton, and 
Wheeling Steel). 
@ Pittsburgh to New Orleans—Three 
commercial barge lines operate on the 
rivers converging at Pittsburgh, and 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. These 
are American Barge Line (BW—May 
3°41,p62), Union Barge Line, and Camp- 
bell ‘Transportation Co. All report that 
their business has increased, and all— 
perhaps overly sensitive to the fact that 
the Transportation Act of 1940 put river 
barge and boat lines under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—are quick to deny that they 
have been taking any traffic away from 
the railroads or anybody else. 

All emphasize that they are just doing 
the same kind of business they have 
been doing, but that there is more of it. 

Two other sources, the traffic depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and the U.S. Engineers, 
bear out the contention that there has 
been no switch from rail or highway 
haulage to swell the river tonnage—not 
yet, at least, though as defense imposes 
a heavier load on trucks and rails some 
such transfer may develop. A three-year 
uptrend is shown in this tabulation of 
average tons carried per month: 

Ohio 
1,715,200 


Allegheny 
1938... 196,149 
1939... 242,000 
1940... 324,197 


Monongahela 
1,277,324 
1,822,576 2,162,685 
2,463,326 2,462,439 


Figures for May, 1941, were: Alle- 
gheny, 309,700 tons; Monongahela, 2,- 
970,700; Ohio, 1,726,900. 

Still another chapter in river naviga- 
tion is being written on one of the 
Ohio’s southern tributaries, the Tennes- 
see River (BW—May25’40,p32). 

@ Six-Foot Channel—When the ‘Tennes- 
see Valley Authority moved in and 
began building dams and locks, there 
were only a few barges in use on the 
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Tennessee, these mainly for sand and 
_— Today there is a six-ft. channel 
rom Paducah, Ky., to Chattanooga, and 
when three dams now under construc- 
tion are completed there will be a nine- 
ft. channel for the whole 650 miles from 
the Ohio River to Knoxville, Tenn. 
While still so small that it has to be 
measured in ton-miles to appear impres- 
sive (82,849,000 ton-miles in 1940) traf- 
fic on the Tennessee has almost quad- 
rupled since 1933. Wheat and corn 
move upstream regularly on barges of 
Tennessee Valley Barge Lines, Inc. Most 
of the grain comes from elevators at St. 
Louis, inceien la., and Minneapolis. 
Nearly 100,000,000 gal. of gasoline have 
been transported on the Tennessee in 
three years. 
e Hauling Automobiles—First auto ship- 
ment on the TVA-created facilities was 
from Plymouth’s branch plant at Evans- 
ville, Ind. The cars were hoisted by der- 
rick aboard a special three-deck barge. A 
paddle-wheeler shoved the cargo to Gun- 
tersville, Ala., where it was unloaded for 
distribution in Alabama and Georgia. 
When Reynolds Metals Co. started a 
big aluminum plant near Sheffield, Ala., 
there was a demand for soda ash. The 
first shipment was made in March, from 
Lake Charles, La., by way of the Gulf in- 
tracoastal canal to Placquemine, La., 
thence up the Mississippi to Cairo, II1., 


up the Ohio to Paducah, and th. ; 
the Tennessee—1,275 miles in all 

The Mississippi Valley Associa: 
currently campaigning under the 
rogatory slogan, “Shall we handic 
nation’s defense program by faili:re 
use our inland waterways?” Con « 
is that, despite the gains, the barge lines 
are equipped to handle a great dea! more 
business than they now have. 

In the early 1900's, tops in barges was 
a wooden affair 100x 24 ft. ‘Today, 
barges in use on big streams are of steel, 
commonly measure 200 x 40 ft. and up, 
and have capacity of 700 to 1,200 tons 
equivalent of 20 to 30 odd freight car 
loads. And river men point out that, if 
a real transportation pinch should de. 
velop, it takes only about six weeks to 
build a modern barge. 


Rail Preparedness 


Defense gives impetus to 
elimination of unnecessary or 
duplicating services, and may 
spur some abandonments. 


Despite defense urgencies, the rail- 
roads thus far have handled all their pas- 
senger traffic successfully. Their first 


© Formaldehyde Control—A civilian allo- 
cation program sharply restricting civil 
ian uses of resins and plastics made di- 
rectly or indirectly from formaldehyde 
has been announced by OPACS, to go 
into effect Aug. 23, 1941. Present pros- 
pects are that supplies of Pheaa et ware 
will be sufficient for the defense pro- 
gram and essential civilian needs, but 
its use in the production of plastics 
going into such items as advertising pre- 
miums, “juke boxes,” novelties, toys, and 
amateur cameras is to be curtailed. 

The allocation program segregates into 
three classifications the non-defense uses 
of moulding compounds, — adhe- 
sives, and miscellaneous binders made 
from synthetic resins. Classification “A” 
includes a wide range of industries and 
products essential to the public welfare, 
such as utilities; transportation, com- 
munications, fire-fighting, farm, labora- 
tory, chemical-protective, industrial, and 
mining equipment; food and medical 
containers; and grinding wheel and 
other abrasive products. Secondary 
preference is assigned to such less essen- 
tial civilian uses as passenger automo 
biles; radio cases; furniture; commercial 
cameras; textile finishings; household ap- 
pliances. Third class, of course, includes 
the list of strictly non-essential items. 


@ Pig Iron Emergency Pool—A General 
Preference Order (M-17), issued by 
OPM’s Priorities Division, has placed 
pig iron under full priority control. Pro- 


Defense Business Checklist 


ducers will be required to set aside stipu 
lated quantities each month in an emerg 
ency pool, for special allocation, and 
schedules of pig-iron shipments to cus 
tomers must be approved by the divi 
sion. Each producer is required to 
submit before the 15th of each month a 
proposed shipment schedule for the fol 
lowing month, not including the pig 
iron withheld for the pool. Beginning 
Sept. 1, no shipments may be made 
without approval or unless special pro 
visions have been made by the director 
of priorities. 


© New Blanket Preferences—Limited 
blanket preference ratings to speed pro 
duction of cranes and hoists, mining 
machinery and equipment, and specified 
cutting tools have been granted by 
OPM’s Priorities Division. The crane 
and hoist order (P-5-A), has been 
granted to 75 producers, who will be 
permitted to apply a rating of A-l-a to 
deliveries of specified materials. The min 
ing machinery order, which has been 
issued to some 40 manufacturers, pro 
vides for an A-3 rating applicable to all 
deliveries of materials which appear on 
the Priorities Critical List (_BW—May 
10’41,p40). The cutting tool manufac- 
turers are to apply an A-l-a rating to 
deliveries from their suppliers, and sup- 
pliers may, in turn, extend the rating to 
their suppliers. The rating, however, ap- 
plies pe to specified cutting tools and 
to specified materials, 
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This is Kent, the 
new baby brother. 


bout the Carl T. Jensen family is not 
w home ina beautiful and uncrowded 
ren to fine schools; have plenty of 
ardening and keeping pets. It prob- 

the Jensens can go fishing or swim- 
y want to. But what you in other parts 
ieve is that in Portland, Oregon, Mr. 
provide all this for his family on an 

income of approximately $2400 a year. 


You see mere statistics cannot begin to tell what everyone who has 

; ever lived in the Pacific Northwest knows—that people live better here 

| ay ae at a given income level than they could anywhere else. And for that 
mag + Seen se os reason they are better prospective customers for whatever you have to sell ! 


soil and 
climate. 
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There are hungry bass, perch and crappies 
in Oswego lake, only a mile from home. 


The Jensens are typical. Their story, multiplied many 
times, is the real, true-to-life story of The Oregonian 
market, where “earning pleasantly and living fully 
is a simultaneous process.” 


The QREGONIAN 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 
“More than a city newspaper; a part of the life of the region’* 


No home is complete without one—the famil- *From the University of Missouri citation to The Oregonian 
iar Oregonian golden-yellow box! for distinguished service to journalism. 
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nage to and from the Twin Cities 
reached an all-time high in June. War 
Department records showed receipts and 
shipments totaling about 190,000 tons. 
The figure for June, 1940, was 120,000 
tons, and the previous monthly high 
was 185,000 tons. Coal, coke, petroleum 
products, grain, and farm implements 
were reported moved in the — 
quantities. Minneapolis is still fighting 
tor expanded harbor facilities. 

@ Who Are the Carriers?—It must not 
be assumed that all or even a major 
part of the river trafic is being handled 
by the federal barges. Inland Water- 
ways Corp.'s total volume for its five 
divisions in 1940 was 2,287,154 tons, 
which—measured against the 86,421,000 
carried on the Mississippi and Ohio sys- 
tems in that year—shows how much has 
to be accounted for by other carriers. 

Ihe great bulk of river traffic is han- 

dled either by privately-owned common 
carriers or by company-owned barge 
fleets, such as those operated by some of 
the steel companies (including Carnegie- 
Illinois, Jones & Laughlin, Weirton, and 
Wheeling Steel). 
e Pittsburgh to New Orleans—Three 
commercial barge lines operate on the 
rivers converging at Pittsburgh, and 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. These 
are American Barge Line (BW—May 
3°41,p62), Union Barge Line, and Camp- 
bell ‘Transportation Co. All report that 
their business has increased, and all— 
perhaps overly sensitive to the fact that 
the Transportation Act of 1940 put river 
barge and boat lines under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—are quick to deny that they 
have been taking any trafic away from 
the railroads or anybody else. 

All emphasize that they are just doing 
the same kind of business they have 
been doing, but that there is more of it. 

Two other sources, the traffic depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and the U.S. Engineers, 
bear out the contention that there has 
been no switch from rail or highway 
haulage to swell the river tonnage—not 
yet, at least, though as defense imposes 
a heavier load on trucks and rails some 
such transfer may develop. A three-year 
uptrend is shown in this tabulation of 
average tons carried per month: 


Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 
1938... 196,149 1,277,324 1,715,200 
1939... 242,000 1,822,576 2,162,685 
1940... 324,197 2,463,326 2,462,439 


Figures for May, 1941, were: Alle- 
gheny, 309,700 tons; Monongahela, 2,- 
970,700; Ohio, 1,726,900. 

Still another chapter in river —_ 
tion is being written on one of 
Ohio’s southern tributaries, the Tennes- 
see River (BW—May25’40,p32). 

@ Six-Foot Channel—When the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority moved in and 
began building dams and locks, there 
were only a few barges in use on the 
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Tennessee, these mainly for sand and 
gravel. Today there is a six-ft. channel 
from Paducah, Ky., to Chattanooga, and 
when three dams now under construc- 
tion are completed there will be a nine- 
ft. channel for the whole 650 miles from 
the Ohio River to Knoxville, Tenn. 
While still so small that it has to be 
measured in ton-miles to appear impres- 
sive (82,849,000 ton-miles in 1940) traf- 
fic on the Tennessee has almost quad- 
tupled since 1933. Wheat and corn 
move upstream regularly on barges of 
Tennessee Valley Barge Lines, Inc. Most 
of the grain comes from elevators at St. 
Louis, cies la., and Minneapolis. 
Nearly 100,000,000 gal. of gasoline have 
been transported on the Tennessee in 
three years. 
e Hauling Automobiles—First auto ship- 
ment on the TVA-created facilities was 
from Plymouth’s branch plant at Evans- 
ville, Ind. The cars were hoisted by der- 
rick aboard a special three-deck barge. A 
paddle-wheeler shoved the cargo to Gun- 
tersville, Ala., where it was unloaded for 
distribution in Alabama and Georgia. 
When Reynolds Metals Co. started a 
big aluminum plant near Sheffield, Ala., 
there was a demand for soda ash. ‘The 
first shipment was made in March, from 
Lake Charles, La., by way of the Gulf in- 
tracoastal canal to Placquemine, La., 
thence up the Mississippi to Cairo, IIl., 


up the Ohio to Paducah, and tl 
the Tennessee—1,275 miles in al] 


currently campaigning under the inter. 
rogatory slogan, “Shall we handic:ip the 
nation’s defense program by failire to 
use our inland waterways?” Con ensys 
is that, despite the gains, the barge lines 
are equipped to handle a great dea! more 
business than they now have. 


a wooden affair 100x24 ft. ’ | oday, 
barges in use on big streams are of steel, 
commonly measure 200 x 40 ft. and up, 

and have capacity of 700 to 1,200 t tons< 
equivalent of 20 to 30 odd freight car 
loads. And river men point out that, if 
a real transportation pinch should de. 
velop, it takes only about six wecks to 
build a modern barge. 


Rail Preparedness 


elimination of unnecessary or 
duplicating services, and may 
spur some abandonments. 


roads thus far have handled all their pas- 
senger trafic successfully. Their first 
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into effect Aug. 23. 1941 Present ene: 
pects are t 
will be su 
gram and 
its use im 
going imto 
miums, “jul 
amateur Cal 
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ducers will be required to set aside stipu 
lated quantities each month in an emerg 
ency pool, for special allocation, and 
schedules of pig-iron shipments to cus 
tomers must be approved by. the. .divi- 


ones 


TY! 
UT- 


OA YEAR! 


This is Kent, the 
new baby brother. 


bout the Carl T. Jensen family is not 
w home in a beautiful and uncrowded 
ren to fine schools; have plenty of 
ardening and keeping pets. It prob- 
the Jensens can go fishing or swim- 
y want to. But what you in other parts 
ieve is that in Portland, Oregon, Mr. 
provide all this for his family on an 
income of approximately $2400 a year. 


You see mere statistics cannot begin to tell what everyone who has 
ever lived in the Pacific Northwest knows—that people live better here 
at a given income level than they could anywhere else. And for that 
reason they are better prospective customers for whatever you have to sell ! 


Growing 
things is easy 
with Pacific 
Northwest 
soil and 
climate. 


hungry bass, perch and crappies 
lake, only a mile from home. 


typical. Their story, multiplied many 
, true-to-life story of The Oregonian 
‘earning pleasantly and living fully 
S$ process.” 


LEGONIAN 


T NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 
'spaper; a part of the life of the region’* 


ty of Missouri citation to The Oregonian 
inguished service to journalism. 
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precautionary measure was to elimmate 
many special Fourth-of-July week-end 
excursions in order to assure adequate 
transportation for thousands of draftees 
and regular soldiers on furlough. 
Military, vacation, and business travel 
by railroad has been heavy, and carrier 
orders for more passenger cars have been 
frequent. In anticipation of an increase 
in troop movement, which next year 
might run as much as 100% over 1941, 
Ralph Budd, defense transportation co- 
ordinator, has informed steam carriers 
that they must balance supply and de- 
mand for railroad service before they 
can obtain priorities for building passen- 
ger cars. 
© Scrutinizing Services—John J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, has requested member rail- 
roads to study (1) discontinuance of un- 
necessary train services, (2) elimination 
of duplicate and lightly-patronized serv- 
ices, and (3) application to state com- 


missions for permission to abandon serv- . 


ices found to be unnecessary. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the 

New York Central are making prelimin- 
ary studies preparatory to negotiating a 
give-and-take method of partially dis- 
tributing trafhe over duplicating facili- 
ties, thus obtaining fuller train loads. 
Principal duplication occurs on their 
New York-to-Chicago runs. Pennsy and 
the Baltimore & Ohio have a similar 
problem with their closely parallel 
routes between New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. On the commuters’ and 
resort-seekers’ line (N. Y. & Long 
Branch Railroad) from New York City 
along the New Jersey coast to Point 
Pleasant, N. J., Pennsy and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey run trains on the 
same track. Each wants to inaugurate 
changes intended to speed up service, 
but they can’t agree. 
@ Abandonments—Local politics have 
long been largely responsible for the 
forced continuance of many unprofit- 
able and _ little-traveled branch lines 
which don’t even pay taxes and have 
drained railroad resources for years. 
Most of these routes now could be 
served just as adequately by buses. Rail- 
roads want to discontinue these lines 
and now find an ally in Mr. Budd, who 
hopes “‘state regulatory commissions will 
grant railroad requests to abandon lightly 
patronized passenger services.” 

Such abandonments not only would 
allow new materials to be diverted to 
more urgent defense needs, but also 
would permit salvage of rails, frogs, 
switches, etc., which would be used by 
railroads in place of new steel. More 
important, 126,000 tons of scrap steel, 
667,500 Ib. of scrap copper, and 20,800 
lb. of scrap aluminum would be yielded 
by those abandonments for which appli- 
cations are pending before the ICC, ac- 
cording to the A.A.R. And scrap-steel, 
copper, and aluminum are the most 
urgently-needed of defense materials. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEDIA 


First Half of 1941 vs. First Half of 1940* 
MAGAZINES ! 


Revenue: Jan. through June % Change % Change 
1941 1940 in Revenue in Space 

$25,584,244 $24,984,229 

General ? 7,981,622 8,699,200 

Special ? ; 9,834,641 9,531,632 

Weekly 2 52,769,329 47,744,411 


Women’s? 


Total Sareea $96,169,836 $90,959,472 
FARM PAPERS ! 


$6,430,656 


1] National publications ? $6,296,987 


NETWORK RADIO ' 
$22,327,926 $20, é 4+ 9 
2,813,202 ; , +38 
26,703,684 24.559.§ 49 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
National Broadcasting Company 


Total $51,844,812 $47,048,571 +10 


NEWSPAPERS * 
(Based on 52 Cities) 


Lines of Space % 


1941 1940 Change 
96,880,916 100,137,006 
33,583,662 34,156,154 


General Ady ertising 
Automotive Advertising 


Total ; 130,464,578 134,293,160 


* Similar audited figures for outdoor display, direct mail, and industrial-business paper 
advertising not available. 

*Space and dollar volume figures, supplied by Publishers’ Information Bureau, are based 
on one-time card rates, and therefore do not include space and time discounts. Also, network 
radio revenue figures do not include talent costs 

?Monthly magazine figures include the July issues, for these are customarily published 
in June. 

* These figures were supplied by Media Records, Inc. During this same interval non 
national newspaper advertising in the 52 selected cities fared as follows: retail advertising, 
368,613,557 lines (up 4.0% over 1940); financial advertising, 10,950,950 lines (up 5.6% 
over 1940); and classified advertising, 141,585,412 lines (up 7.6% over 1940). Total news- 
paper advertising—national, local, and classified—showed a 3.3% gain in January-June 1941 
as against the similar 1940 period. 
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LEUR UR-OLE 


The Monviacturer guarantees by offing this lobe! ther 
Fivorescent Lummawe 1s a duphcote of somple, loung 
periodic examination to comply with the minimum re 
ments os set up in the 
“SPECIFICATIONS FOR LUMIN Ain 
FITTINGS AND AUXILIARIEs . 
FOR FLUORESCENT LAmps:: 


which are sponsored by the Monufocturers of Morg 
ELECTRICAL TESTING “teeta. 


/ QOK ehind thé 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
LABEL 


See why you get dependability - 
in FLUORESCENT lighting fixtures 
that wear it! 


NEW YORK N.Y 


A COPY OF ITHMIS CERTIBICATE SHOULD 
} gseetae UPON FACH UNIT OF PACKAGE 


NUORESCENT LIGHTING FATURES EMPOVING 9, 
tyres OF LAMPS ARE MOT BICOMMENDED FO6 Ec wo, 
ae LOCATIONS UPEESS LAMPS ABE SHOT Fe0 


a 


THIS CERTIFICATION IS CONTINGENT UPC 
| OF CERTIFIED AUXILIARIES OF OVER 85%, 


Flew 
Wt Ober specificess ws 
wite the 


(NAN 
AME OF MANUF AG TURER) 


Based on these tests, Electrical Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS are guaranteed 


Famous Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories put FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures 
through exhaustive tests, which 
include such vital points as 
FLICKER CORRECTION, DURA- 
BILITY AND SAFETY, EASE OF 
MAINTENANCE, DEPENDABLE 
BALLASTS AND STARTERS, 
EFFICIENT LIGHTING PER- 
FORMANCE, HIGH POWER 
FACTOR (85% OR OVER). 


Testing Laboratories gives the 
FLEUR-O-LIER manufacturer the 
right to affix the label of certifica- 
tion to all fixtures identical to the 
sample submitted. This label is 
your assurance that the fixture 
wearing it meets the 50 rigid speci- 
fications set up by MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers for better light, 
better service. You canjbuy Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIERS with confidence! 


by their manufacturers to be free from any 
defects in materials, workmanship or as- 
sembly for a period of 90 days. Note the 
complete guarantee with which every 
FLEUR-O-LIER Manufacturer complies. 


IMPORTANT! 


Before you buy fluorescent lighting, check 
with your local electric service company. 
They will be glad to give you expert advice 
on how to install fluorescent fitted to your 
specific needs. 


WIDE VARIETY! You can now get Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS in over 100 different designs 
and in a wide range of prices. Ask your electrical supplier. 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacture 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2144-8 Keith Bldg, Cleveland, Obie 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
manufacturers. 


Name 


Address 


The Man in the Power House... 


A nation bent on conquest built a war 
machine. The like of it was never seen 
before. It gobbled up in a single year of 
building, 100 billion kilowatt hours of 
Power. 


Then America went to work. Even be- 
fore Defense Production hit its stride, 
the Power demanded by American In- 
dustry reached /45 billion kilowatt hours! 


And the Man in the Power House was 
ready. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For years he had been quietly boosting 
production. He had raised steam pres- 
sures from 300 pounds in 1920 to 500... 
800... 1000 . . . 1200 pounds by 1938! 
He had built new boilers ten times as 
powerful as 1920 models of the same size. 


He now made a pound of coal produce 
four times the power it did before! 


In this great and continuing Progress of 
Power, Inco nickel alloys play an im- 
portant part. Strong, tough, hard, and 
resistant to heat, corrosion and erosion, 
Monel, ““K” Monel, “‘S’”” Monel and the 
rest of them have proved well able to 
withstand the stepped up tempo. In the 
Power industry and scores of others 
these metals are contributing to Pro- 
duction for the Emergency. 


With steam temperatures in modern power 
plants up to red heat, and pressures six 
and eight times what they were in 1920, 
Inco nickel alloys are serving for valve trim, 
springs, pump rods and impellers and many 
other vital parts. 


nutrition spotlight, but they insist 
they have a law to enforce. 

e@ Same Goal Claimed—F'DA heads._t. 
ing the last war, contend every perio. of 
national emergency brings forth it 
tritional enthusiasts who want to sav« +} 
country with their pet dietary the 

In calling for rigid dietary labelin; 
quirements, however, W. G. Camp 
head of FDA, contends that his ag 

is aiming at the same goal as the i 
tional nutrition program—education of 
the consumer. What better means of 
educating the consumer can be fo: 

he asks, than use of the label to tell 
all about the food? 


Razor Fight: 1941 


Electric shaver industry's 
calm is broken as Schick and 
Remington-Rand warm up for 
an all-out merchandising battle. 


The electric shaver industry had a 


| pretty turbulent youth, but in recent 


years it has shown signs of settling 
down with its coming of age. Schick 
Dry Shaver, Inc., took one competitor 
out of the lineup three years ago with 
an out-of-court patent suit settlement 
that removed Packard-Lektro (made by 
Dictograph Products) from the market. 
Further, Schick resolved its difficulties 
with Remington-Rand via a cross-licens- 
ing arrangement. Sundry cat-and-dog 
brands were eliminated. And when two 
fair-sized producers—Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. and American Safety Razor 
Co.—fell by the wayside a few months 
ago, the field was left almost entirely in 


| the hands of three companies. 


‘These were Schick, General Shaver 
Division of Remington-Rand, and Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co. (Shavemaster 
Both Schick and Remington-Rand have 
claimed to be No. 1 in the industry, 
while Shavemaster has done all right 
by itself in third place. All in all, electric 
shavers had settled down into a right- 
little, tight-little business. 

e Warming Up—Last month, however, 
calm was disrupted when Schick and 
Remington-Rand came through, almost 
simultaneously, with broadside press 
and trade releases which, in effect. 
served notice that they were warming 
up for an all-out merchandising fight 
The releases announced  spectacula: 
sales increases in the first six months of 
’41 over the same period last year—48°‘ 

for Schick and 70% for Remington 
Rand—and the biggest advertising can 

paigns to date. Schick’s ad budget wi 

be “substantially” larger; Remington 
Rand’s will be “five or six times” what 
it was in 1940. 

Schick’s campaign will be built 
around the “hollow-ground” shearing 
head, introduced late in 1940, wit! 
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three models at $17.50, $15, and $12.50. 
Remington-Rand will come down hard 
on the multiple-head feature (increas- 
ing the number of shearing mechan- 
isms) of its shavers, with the ‘“‘four- 
some” at $19.50 being introduced to the 
market this fall. Pricing of the two 
companies’ fall lines indicates a general 


buying-up trend in electric shavers. | 


Remington-Rand reports that its biggest 
sales volume is now in the $17.50 triple- 
header rather than in the $15.70 double- 
header. Schick’s fastest seller is the $15 
“Colonel.” Until Aug. 30, Schick is 
offering dealers one “Colonel” free with 
every order for six shavers. Remington- 
Rand has no special offers. 

e Courting the Barber—Both companies 
have been actively courting the barber- 
shop market. Schick officials estimate 
that some 25,000 electric shavers, all 
makes, have been sold to barber shops, 
while Remington-Rand claims for itself 


around 16,000 sales to barbers, includ- | 


ing those in the big ‘Terminal chain. In 
addition, Schick is making an aggressive 
play for Army trade, with servicing 
“clinics” and demonstrations in post 
exchanges. Schick also has put down as 
erroneous reports that Army camps are 
not equipped with electric outlets. 
Shavemaster, apparently, is not yet 


ready to cut itself into the merchandis- | 


ing battle, though the company also 
reports sales increases and plans a goodly 
advertising campaign, centering on the 
Shavemaster head and the “send some- 
thing to the boy in uniform” theme. 

@ Sales Rising—Jotal electric shaver 
sales in 1940 were estimated at around 


900,000 (as against 3,000 in 1931, when | 


Schick pioneered with the first shaver, 
retailing at $25). Schick’s latest press 
release claims that current sales for the 
industry are at a rate in excess of 1,000,- 
000 units annually. Remington-Rand 
officials consider the 1,000,000 figure 
somewhat high, and dispute Schick’s 


claim to the leading place, with half | 


the total sales. They concede that 
Schick’s statement that half of the elec- 
tric shavers produced to date are 
Schicks probably is correct. 

It is pretty clear, however, that the 
electric-shaver industry, which showed 
signs of lagging a few years back, is now 
definitely prospering though individual 
members of the trade are not agreed on 
the principal reasons for the upswing. 
All mention rising consumer income, 
which puts shavers within reach of the 
lower income brackets. Other important 
contributing factors: the beginnings of 
a replacement market (average life of 
a shaver is estimated at five years or 
better); the estimated 1,200,000 young 
men who achieve the dignity of shaving 
for the first time each year and aren’t 
inhibited by long addiction to straight 
edge and safety razors; an improved 
rag and the elimination of inferior 

tands which tended to discredit elec- 
tric shavers generally. 
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\“» Yen @3 TOUGH 6OINE’ 
i * The HEAT... 


Nn 


¥ 


-ee It’s EASY-GOING on this ALL-WEATHER FLEET 


Easy to relax...easy to work... easy 
to sleep — because every type ef car on 
Pennsylvania’s All-Weather Fleet be- 
tween East and West is air-conditioned. 
So, to the 365-day certainty of service 
these magnificent trains provide, is 
coupled a summertime travel comfort 
that cannot be surpassed ! 


But that’s not all. Pullman appoint- 
ments are superb! Lounges include such 
modern touches as divans, murals, 


Your Roomette is a private little world of 
your own—cool, quiet, air-conditioned. At a 
touch of your finger unfolds a full-length bed 
made ready for sleep. Every travel convenience 

..and yet the cost is little more than a lower 
berth. Reserve one next time! 


mirrors, radio, beverage bars. And there 
are six types of private rooms—Room 
ettes, Duplex Rooms, Bedrooms, Com- 
artments, Drawing Rooms, Maste: 
ooms. In addition, Section Sleepers 
and Reclining-seat Coaches on nearly 
all trains . . . air-conditioned. 


Best of all, whether you go Pullman or 

Coach, FARES ARE LOW. So, for “easy 

—-* summertime heat—step aboard 
ennsylvania’s great All-Weather Fleet! 


Leadon of the thee 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour AU-Room Train) 


New Yorke PhiladelphiaeChicago 
THE GENFRAL 
New Yorke Philadelphia*Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimore St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore e Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(Al-Room Train 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 


And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 


SHORTEST EAST WEST ROUTE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
127.2; Month Ago—124.3; Year Ago— 
104.3)—During the past year, recovery 
in “soft” goods output—cottons, wool- 
ens, silk, rugs, hosiery, clothing—has 
contributed heavily to this Reserve dis- 
trict’s better-than-average income gains. 

Now, however, cessation of Japanese 
silk imports threatens the textile, hosiery, 
and related industries in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Reading, Bethlehem, and 
Philadelphia. Mills are scurrying about 


37,023 sq. mi. pop. 7,777,910 


The Regional Market Outlook 


for substitutes—rayon, nylon, etc. How- 
ever, restrictions on auto, tire, and other 
durable consumer goods output—mostly 
in the Midwest—may shift consumer 
demand to apparel and textile lines, 
helping industries in this district. 

Armament is still a dominant influ- 
ence, and soaring payrolls augur at least 
average sales gains. Output of machinery, 
railroad equipment, and foundry prod 
ucts, as well as of ships, tanks, aircraft, 
and ordnance, is expanding. This city, 
with its industrial suburbs—Camden, 
Chester, Ardmore, Norristown, etc.—is 
a leading defense center. 

Normal rainfall m June and July, 
after months of near-drought, has bene 
fited late fruit, truck, and feed crops. 
Despite this improvement and_ rising 
prices, farm income is apt to lag behind 
urban payrolls, although rural retail sales 
may not fully reflect this; for many resi 
dents of farm areas work in nearby in 


dustrial centers (BW-—May10’41 pt 1). 


CHICAGO (Income Index—133.7; 
Month Ago—130.1; Year Ago—113.9) 
—The extent of the impending cut in 
automobile production—this district’s 
biggest single industry—is the question 
mark in autumn business prospects. Ulti- 
mately, armament will more than absorb 
any displacement resulting from as much 
as a 50% cut in assemblies. But during 
the transition period, income may be 
hard hit, especially since radio, refrigera- 
tor, farm equipment, and other consumer 
durable-goods industries are also due to 
be restricted. 

As a matter of fact, because of limita 
tions on supplies and capacity, operating 
rates in these non-defense lines, as well 
as in steel and railroad equipment, have 
already begun to stabilize. 

Farm income, on the other hand, 
especially in Wisconsin (dairying) and 
Illinois and Iowa (hogs), has been rising 
rapidly, along with prices. As a result, 
rural sales gains (over 1940) have 


equalled the average urban increase in 
recent months. Moreover, with farm 
conditions good in most parts of the 
district, pasturage, hay, and other feed 
supplies should prove adequate for the 
projected boost in dairy and_ livestock 
productien. The corn crop may exceed 
last year’s by 10%. 

For the longer term, defense expan 
sion coupled with improvement in farm 
income promises to lift district sales 
prospects above the country’s average. 


pop. 19,406,389 


190,446 sq. mi. 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
137.3; Month Ago—134.5; Year Ago— 
114.7)—Now that defense is the No. 1 
income factor here, a stoppage of trade 
with Japan is not apt to cause a serious 
drop in district business. Only eighteen 
months ago (BW—TJan.13’40,p14), even 
the suggestion of a recession in cotton 
and oil exports and shipping activity was 
unsettling to sentiment. 

Plans for armament expansion accu- 
mulate. New army camp construction is 


685,438 sq. mi. 


getting under way, additional aircraft 
capacity is now slated for southern Cali- 
fornia, and magnesium and aluminum 
plants are to be built around the Pacific 
Northwest's new power facilities, at 
Tacoma, Spokane, and especially at Port- 
land, Vancouver, and nearby towns (BW 
—Aug.2"41,p20). 

As a result, sales gains in coastal in- 
dustrial areas run well above the national 
average. Outstanding are San Diego and 
Long Beach, Calif., Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., and the smaller defense centers. 
Except at Phoenix, Ariz., Ogden, Utah, 
and one or two other cities, sales in 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona are 
lagging. California rural trade is good. 

Dairy and _ livestock industries are 
thriving, with pasturage excellent and 
prices high. Canners’ demand for fruits 
and vegetables is lifting prices to growers 
in the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and 
Santa Clara valleys. Citrus income runs 
high in the San Bernardino section. 
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Leaderless Liquor 


Retailers’ attempt to set 
up council to speak for industry 
meets with disappointment as 
backers back out. 


Ever since the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute dropped the daring industry-regu|a 
tion code of Yale Professor Wesley 
Sturges to settle down to humdrum cx 
istence as a fact-finding trade associa 
tion (BW-—Jul.6'40,p8) liquor has becn 
leaderless. 

The Sturges plan would have made 
the Institute the standard-bearer of 1 
dustry self-policing, giving it power to 
crack down with equal ease on the lob 
bying manufacturer and the retailer who 
allowed his tavern to bring the trade into 
neighborhood disrepute. 

Rejection of the plan, and Sturges 

resignation as D:S.1. executive director, 
served notice that distillers were cool to 
taking on a trade-wide responsibility of 
this character. 
@ Retailers Had a Plan—And last week, 
it became clear that the attempt of re- 
tailer organizations to set up a single 
council equipped to speak for the entire 
industry was not likely to provide the 
much-sought leadership. 

The National Beer, Wine and Liquor 
Associations, intended to become a Hays 
office for liquor, was launched by the 
well-organized National Retail Liquor 
Stores Association, the National ‘Tavern 
Association, and a skeleton salesmen’s 
group. 

Bolstered by a public relations pro 

gram evolved by Salvadore Nelson, who 
once organized tobacco retailers, it pro- 
posed that importers, rectifiers, and 
wholesalers join and distillers underwrite 
the public contact scheme with a per- 
case levy. 
e But It Didn’t Click—When the back- 
ers gathered in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
last week to measure the N.B.W.L.A.’s 
progress at a week-long convention, they 
found these disappointments: 

1. The distillers had asked to be ex- 
cused from participating as financial 
sponsors. 

2. Importers’ leader Munson G. Shaw 
had warned that his note of congratula- 
tions on the forming of the N.B.W.L.A. 
was not to be interpreted as committing 
the importers to membership. 

3. New York City’s big tavern and 
package store associations had quit the 
group, dissatisfied with its tax-the- 
distillers aspect. 

That left the N.B.W.L.A. with little 
but an elaborate brochure giving its 
“Plan for Action.” And it appeared to 
end the latest industry attempt to pull 
itself together against the Drys and ex- 
cessive regulation—common foes of all 
liquor’s factions. 
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VALVES HELP “KEEP ’EM FLYING” 


OMBERS— pursuits —transports 

—planes for the army, the navy 
and for commercial use as well! 
America’s airplane production is 
big production today, and like all 
production, it needs valves! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of them are 
in the pipe lines of the plants that 
make America’ saircraft, controlling 
the flow of steam—air—water, the 
fluids that keep the machines turn- 
ing. In this respect, if in no other, 


CRANE 


the airplane industry is like every 
other industry contributing to 
America’s defense—it takes valves 
to keep them all running. 

And this is why Crane quality, 
built into the thousands of types of 
valves that Crane manufactures, is 
so essential a factor in all phases of 
production. This is why Crane Co. 
has developed a new service to help 
you get better results from piping 
equipment in your plant—a service 


that helps train new maintenance 
workers do a better job. 

Crane offers you this service which 
includes practical shop bulletins for 
men in your plant responsible for 
piping systems. A call to the nearest 
Crane branch ae 7 
will bring you 
full information 
with copies of 
these valuable 
bulletins. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES « 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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Battleships are movable fortresses. They must not fail in action. And their vital 
equipment is run by electricity. Hundreds of miles of wire and cable are their 
very nerve system. No wonder Fiberglas Electrical Insulation finds many uses 


in battleships. Its dependability under trying conditions is proved. 


Two of this country’s important steel mills recently rewound their equipm 
with Fiberglas Electrical Insulation. One cut breakdowns from thirty a » 
to three or four a week. The other saved over $25,000 in direct maintena 


charges in one year. 


ELECTRICITY ANSWERS THE 


With Extended Plant Capacity, with New Power 
Units, With the Help of a New Basic Material — 
Electricity Meets the Defense Challenge 


Priorities! 

You pick up the paper and that word leaps at you on every 
page. automobiles . . . gasoline 
perhaps. 


Priorities on tin... rubber... 
The list is growing every day. 

Yes, everybody is conscious of the demands defense is making 
on raw materials. And we are now becoming conscious of the 
unprecedented demands defense is making on something else—a 
silent, behind-the-scenes worker . . . but a worker who, if he failed, 
would paralyze the entire 50-billion dollar defense effort! 

That worker is electricity . . . electric power. 

Industrialists in the electric power field are taking off their 
coats and leaping in to lick the emergency. They’re stretching 
present plant capacities to the limit. They’re installing new gen- 
erator units. Already 4'4 million new kilowatts are helping to 
turn the wheels of democracy. Electricity, indeed, is answering 
the call to arms. So, at a time like this, a new basic material, 
Fiberglas*, is especially proud of the part it is playing, as it 


helps power in the present emergency. 

As electrical insulation, Fiberglas is doing some startling 
things, not only for those who make power but also for those 
who consume it. 

In your present equipment or in new equipment, insulating 
with Fiberglas often permits a step-up in capacity. And its added 
factor of safety, in these days of speed-ups, is excellent insurance 
against the breakdowns and costly downtime with which every 
operating executive is now too familiar. 

In either new or old equipment, Fiberglas sets standards of 
insulation performance and dependability which are winning 
the attention of electrical engineers. Last but not least, Fiberglas 
Electrical Insulation is made from an inexhaustible supply of 
minerals, native to continental United States. 

What is this new basic material, Fiberglas? It’s pure glass. 
But glass with this startling difference: It doesn’t come in plates 
you can see through, but in the form of wool. Or, in the form of 
yarn, the fibers of which are finer than human hair. 

And you can twist it, weave it, spin it. Wrap it around wire 
Make it into tape, braid, cloth. The result? A new electrical insu- 
lation which resists long exposure to high temperatures, mo's- 
ture, and corrosive vapors—in short, an insulation that has set 
new performance standards. 
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CHEMICAL PLANTS 


chemical plants, making key products for national defense uses, Fiberglas 


rical Insulation helps prevent costly breakdowns because it withstands 
uctive vapors which surround the power units of the plant. 


CALL TO ARMS 


Whether you make kilowatts or consume them .. . in either 
ase, there’s a moral for you here. For you're interested in 
notors ... generators . . . wire, and cable—electrical apparatus 
f one kind or another. 

Frequently it is difficult to replace worn or faulty equipment. 
And breakdowns—downtime in today’s schedules may be critical. 


Certainly in this national defense effort, you’re looking for 
every practical way to increase your plant capacity. Fiberglas 
Electrical Insulation can help you! We suggest you investigate it. 

The pictures and captions on these pages indicate some of the 
industries where Fiberglas is helping. These industries, now di- 
verting their all-out effort to emergency needs, also have an eye 
toa future in which airplanes, cargo ships, diesel-electric motors, 
improved alloys, new chemicals—other improved materials and 
methods—will play an impor- 
tant role in creating peace- 
time progress. For further in- 
formation on Fiberglas and 
its applications to your prob- 
lems. write: Owens-Corning 
Piberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Cano la, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


®T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Rolling stock must roll . . . must be repaired. Defense equipment must 
the line on schedule, too. This double duty steps up enormously the de: 
motors and generators for perfect performance. Designed to withstan 
severe demands, durable, long-lasting Fiberglas is being used to put 
stamina into both new and rebuilt equipment. 


Several makers of army trucks and scout cars, as well as airplane maker 


Fiberglas Battery Retainer Mats in storage batteries. They go a | 
in lengthening the life of batteries subject to severe vibration, aloft 
rough terrain. 
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RADIO-PRESS PROBE OFF 


As expected, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission hearing on “whether 
or not the joint control of newspapers 
and radio broadcasting stations tends to 
result in an impairment of radio service” 
was adjourned last week after barely get- 
ting started (BW —Jul.26'41,p32). Cur- 
rent plans are to resume the session in 
mid-September. 

During its short life, the investigation 
was fraught with lively fireworks from 
newspapers which kept challenging the 
FCC's authority to stage such a hearing 
and pumped some of the FCC’s statis- 
tics so full of holes that the FCC had to 
give ground under the counterattack. 
Parting shot came when the FCC or- 
dered its law department to start court 
proceedings against James G. Stahlman, 
publisher of the Nashville Banner and 
former president of the American News- 


paper Publishers’ Assn., and Edwin S. 


Friendly, business manager, New York 
Sun, for failure to answer subpoenas. 


NBC-ASCAP ACCORD 


After seven months of open warfare, 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers last week agreed to 
bury the hatchet and sign a contract in 
the near future. Although NBC must 
get its afhliates to ratify the new agree- 
ment, no major trouble is expected. 

Under the forthcoming contract, 
NBC will pay ASCAP 23% on network 


THREE-IN-ONE 


Southern Pacific thinks it has some- 
thing new in the “triplex unit” de- 
signed by the railroad for the stream- 
lined Lark, San Francisco-Los Angeles 


50 * Marketing 


commercial business after agency com- 
mission and line-charge deductions, plus 
$200 annually for each station on its 
hookup to cover sustaining programs. 
NBC will ask affiliates to bear their pro- 
portionate share of the cost. Meantime 
NBC’s managed and operated stations 
will pay 24% on their local and national 
spot business. The contract runs until 
the end of 1949. 

Since these terms are }% lower than 
those granted Mutual three months ago 
(BW—May17'41,p14), the Mutual con- 
tract is due for a revision downward. 
Columbia Broadcasting System is still 
sitting on the sidelines hoping for an 
even better offer. 


MARGARINE CAMPAIGN 


Relaxation of some stringent state and 
federal oleo laws, plus rising butter 
prices and the favorable new Food and 
Drug Administration standards, have 
Thargarine producers sitting prettier than 
they have in many a year (BW—Aug. 
2’41,p32). Now they plan to follow up 
their advantage with a cooperative ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign. In- 
dustry ratification of a plan to spend 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000 (on 
a hundredweight assessment basis) is ex- 
pected within the next couple of wecks, 
when members of the National Mar- 
garine Institute gather in Chicago. 
Meanwhile, the rival American Dairy 
Association is continuing its promotion 
drive for a second year, upping the kitty 
from $25,000 to $400,000. 


train. The new equipment, which has 
just gone into service, consists of a 
lounge car, diner, and kitchen car, 
built so that they seem to be one con- 
tinuous room inside. The illusion is 


heightened by skillful blending of 


NEW BUSINESS 


New Dehydrating Technicues 


The Lipton tea people are \orking 
on a couple of new processes for de. 
hydrating fruits and vegetables, which 
they think will prove superior to any 
now in use as regards preservation of 
color and flavor. One the comp.ny be. 
lieves to be completely new; the other, 
which will utilize standard equipment 
should be perfected any day now. Lip. 
ton’s is only waiting to iron out the 
kinks in it before adding other dehy. 
drated products to the noodle Up it 
acquired by buying up Continental 
Foods, Inc., a few months back. Pe 
soup may be next on the list. 


Deliveries Take Wings 


Retailers in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis can now insure customers in out. 
lying parts of the state of prompt 
delivery by using the new Air Delivery 
Service, Inc. Air Delivery is operating 
one plane with daily flights between 
the ‘T'win Cities and Winona, Roches 
ter, Albert Lea, Austin, Faribault, 
Mankato, and Red Wing. ‘Trucks pick 
up packages in each of these towns and 
complete delivery the same day. 


New Crops for U. S. 


Pyrethrum, a small chrysanthemum 
whose flowers are a source of the 


interior decorations and arrangement 
of fluorescent lighting. The old-time 
vestibule between cars is replaced by 
a turntable device (right) which: per- 
mits cars to negotiate curves. Rubber 
partitions replace walls between cats. 
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NATURAL GAS SERVICE ADEQUATE TO 


THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Gateway TO PAN-AMERICA 


e The Gulf South, with its seven- 
teen deep-water ports on the Gulf 
Coast, provides a ready, conven- 
ient gateway to growing Pan- 
American markets. 

Accessible through thousands of 
miles of inland waterways (includ- 
ing the 360-mile Intracoastal Ca- 
nal connecting coast ports with the 
Mississippi-Ohio river system), 
scores of railways, a network of 
highways plus superb air and ex- 


} sal? seo 4 


Industry in the Gulf South finds Nat- 

ural Gas indispensable for a thousand 

and one heating applications. Here, in 

a Gulf South foundry, is a forge furnace 
fired by Natural Gas. 


press facilities, Pan-American, lo- 
cal and regional markets are within 
reach of the Gulf South 
manufacturer. 


easy 


Add availability of growing Pan- 
American and other markets to 
Gulf South industrial advantages 
... abundant, dependable Natural 
Gas . . . intelligent, white labor 
... plentiful land . . . good schools 
... delightful year-round climate 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


22) 


ideal living and working 
conditions. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are avail 
able 
Gulf South opportunities. 


to industries interested in 


Advise us of your requirements 
. . . without obligation we shall 
be glad to make a confidential 


survey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


xd 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, 


Mail received at 


Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR. 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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deadly ingredient in many insect 
sprays, has always been imported, 
largely from Japan. Domestic produc- 
O tion has not been practicable because 
ne of the heavy labor cost involved in 

= harvesting. Now the Department of 
d iffe rence Agriculture has developed a pyrethrum 
harvester which may make it possible 


to cultivate the crop successfully in this 


country. 

Although in total volume Mary Douglas, New York creator of 
we are one of the largest agen- sachets and colognes, is touring the 
cies in the country, our client United States to explore the possibility 
list is notably smaller than of growing flowers for use in sachets, 

that of other large agencies. colognes, and perfumes. Miss Douglas 
| Fach account to which we thinks she already has found one poten- 
are appointed takes on an | tial source of supply in 2,000 acres of 
| importance not measured by roses at Tyler, Tex. Helena Rubenstein 
| ‘ts volume. is another experimenter in this field, 


using California gardenias to supply 


And the necessity for giv- 
the fragrance in one of her perfumes. 


ing satisfaction to each client 
is correspondingly vital. 


“Briar” Pipes, U. S. Style 


. The war halted imports of briarwood 
Newell-Emmett from Italy, France, and Algiers, but 
COMPANY pipesmokers aren't left high and dry. 


os A factory at Boone, N. C., is filling 
Advertising Counsel orders for pipe blocks made from lo- 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK cally-grown ivy, laurel, and rhododen- 
dron burls, asserted to be almost as 


| — satisfactory as the imported briarwood. 
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* EC&M Lifting Magnets handle scrap, raw and 
finished products economically. They never tire 
give, when required, 24-hour continuous ser 
vice, perform tasks too difficult or dangerous for 
human hands. Forjan all-out job 
in an All Out program—EC&M 

Ask for Bulletin 900 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2684 E. 79th ST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MOTOR CONTROLS - BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS MAGNETS 
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PRODUCTION 
Sharing the Powe, 


P. G. & E. readying third 
cooperative plant that is linked 
to oil company operations and 
fueled with “refinery wastes.” 


This month Pacific Gas & Vlect; 
Co. puts into operation — the thir 
of three 40,000-kw. cooperative pow 
plants, all on the shores of San Francis, 
Bay, each hooked to the refinery opera 
tion of a different oil company. | hree 
years ago the utility negotiated identic 
contracts with Tidewater Associated dO 
Shell Oil, and Union Oil calling for the 
erection of virtually identical stea 
power plants which were to be fucled 
with “refinery wastes” from their units 
at Avon, Martinez, and Oleum, te. 
spectively. 

Each refinery gets for its own proc. 

essing approximately half the current 
produced, plus four billion pounds of 
process steam per year. ‘The balance of 
the current goes to various national. 
defense industries on the West Coast. 
Avon began operations last December, 
Martinez two months ago, and now 
Oleum. 
@ Plant Equipment—Specifications of 
each power plant call for three super- 
heated Babcock & Wilcox radiant boil- 
ers, taller than many six-story buildings, 
each with an hourly Cz apacity of 200,000 
Ib. of 950-F. steam at 1,525-Ib. pare. 
and a direct-connected 40,000-kw., 12, 
000-v. General Electric hydrogen-cooled 
turbo-generator. According to McGraw- 
Hill’s Power, the furnaces can be fired 
with natural gas, oil, acid sludge, pitch, 
or pulverized petroleum coke, singly ot 
in combination. 

Some high-pressure exhaust steam 1s 

by-passed through the copper tubes of 
Foster Wheeler evaporators to gencrate 
the process steam at 160 Ib., 50-F. super- 
heat from refinery-furnished water. ‘The 
turbo-generators, switches, and controls 
are housed in brick buildings. Boilers, 
fans, water softeners, condensers, and 
so on, are outdoors, a construction that 
is pretty typical of modern refinery 
practice. 
@ For the Future—Fortunately, the de- 
sign of the three plants made allowance 
for future requirements and conditions. 
Already, before going into operation, 
the Oleum power plant is _ being 
equipped with an additional 40,00' kw. 
turbo-generator and three additional 
200,000-Ib.-per-hr. boilers, doubling its 
capacity to keep up with defense-indus 
try demands on the utility. ‘The new 
equipment is scheduled for operation 
about two years from now. 
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“£3206 105 7/28 390°—That’s How 
Wallace BarnesCheecks Moves Hourly 


Two Inches of Tape Saves Two Days of Time 


That cryptic code, reeling off the automatic re- 
ceiver, needs no interpretation to the follow-up man. 
Glancing at the gummed tape, pasted within a few 
minutes on the back of his progress copy, he sees that 
order number E3206 was finished in department 105 
and sent to department 390.0n July 28. And that’s a 
burning question answered. 

With orders rolling 8,000 at a clip, “no news” is 


No Time-Out For Breakdowns Under 


Pratt & Whitney’s Maintenance Plan 


Fifteen years without a major breakdown builds con- 
fidence, so Pratt & Whitney saw no need to turn from their own 
tested plan of preventive maintenance when, two years ago, 
they moved into their new plant — and into revolutionary 
new maintenance problems. 

The P&W plan, described in the August “National Pro- 
duction Issue” of Factory, still clicks with certainty and pre- 
cision, we are told by Harry W. Benton, plant engineer of 
the great Hartford institution. It clicks, though in the mean- 
time operations have ballooned into a mammoth, modern, 
one-floor shop from the old group of multi-story buildings, 
and the single shift has now become two-shifts, 21 hours 
a day. 


No Clerical Crutches Needed 


It is the prevention viewpoint and practice that keeps 
everything smoothly rolling, 


distinctly bad news, declares R. W. Cook, vice president 
and works manager of the Wallace Barnes Company 
Division, in Case Study 23, August Factory. 

A hundred “special” fly-weight springs, undelivered 
when promised, might block a hundred assemblies for 
some customer and cause results as dire as did the 
horseshoe nail, for the lack of which a kingdom fell. 


Exit Slow-Motion 


Four years ago, before orders came in floods, long- 
hand and legwork was the usual plan of reporting and 
even 48 hours could be made to do. But not for long. 
Soon came experts, with an electric printing device that 
set the expediters right back in their chairs, where they 
could reach for the records — and expedite. 

In this plant of many buildings today, five produc- 
tion centers are easily able to report on their orders to 
the central office, once each working hour. The benefits 
in customer service and the savings in time, labor, and 
strain on plant staff and facilities are beyond estimate. 


50 New Slants 


New slants will be provided for a lot of thinkers by 
Mr. Cook’s enlightening article, “Gets Data Every 
Hour”. When they read the August “National Produc- 
tion Issue,” in fact, they will get new slants on 50 
tough problems, all published to the same good end—to 
take senseless hurry out of top-speed production. 


Miss Jones 
**Doubles’’ 


In a burst of sheer drama, 
Jennie Jones, night boss of the 
winding room at F. W. Sickles 
Company, doubled - the - out- 
put of the second shift. 

But that wasn’t the 
“double”; that actually was 
the “redouble”, as told by 
George E. Hulse, time study 
supervisor of the Sickles Com- 
pany, in August Factory, Case 
Study 17. 

And How 

Miss Jones, it appears, 
“doubles” from 1:30 to 4:00 
each day as a winder at the 
machine, working on regular 
incentive pay. 4:00 to 5:00, 
consults with room foreman. 
5:00 to 10:00, boss of the 
toom, with flat pay, plus 
bonus, from 4:00 o’clock on. 

Dealing with a shop force 
83% women, many recruited 
seasonally, Mr. Hulse’s ar- 
ticle, “Workers Double as Su- 
pervisors”, brings light to a 
problem that often recurs. 
Sickles has found the way to 
use more than one skillful 
Jennie Jones and sundry Mary 
Smiths to train and supervise 
its personnel for quick pro- 


duction peaks. 


Mr. Benton declares in his 
significant article, and not any 
scheme of clerical prodding or 
schedule-planning boards. 
Though the article gives many 
details of practice and pro- 
cedure and the night-shift set- 
up is fully described, the view- 
point, the policy, is the most 
interesting thing of all. 


Men Have “Inspector” 
Viewpoint 

Trained to the viewpoint 
that each one is an inspector, 
P&W maintenance men de- 
velop the initiative to use their 
brains, their eyes and their 
ears in practical prevention. 
They are not mere trouble- 
shooters who “work with their 
hands”, picking up the pieces 
when something lets go. 

The Benton article, “No 
Time Out for Breakdowns”, 
which explains this mainte- 
nance plan that surmounts all 
difficulties of changing times, 
conditions and demands, will 
richly repay thoughtful read- 
ing. It is but one of 50 cases 
reported in August Factory, 
each case pertinent and im- 
portant to any man who is 
interested in any plant’s suc- 
cessful performance. 


Sleep-and-Eat 
Schedules 


Shift- Two workers ordi- 
narily live topsy-turvy lives, 
according to Case No. 18 in 
August Factory. Their meals 
have no savor, their mattress 
no lure; and everything suf- 
fers, especially their jobs. 

This conclusion was proved 
to the hilt by Trainor Na- 
tional Spring Company when 
they checked on second-shift 
output, drooping like a gar- 
den in the rain. 

But Trainor conjured up 
something really effective to 
do about it—one of the bright- 


est bits of left-handed selling 
to be seen in many a day of 
labor relations. 


Second Shift Now Tops 


What this something was 
and how it befell that the pro- 
duction-per-man-hour curve 
was soon riding above that of 
the first shift and only rarely 
now touches or dips below it, 
is told by Charles O. Dalton, 
chief engineer of the New- 
castle, Ind., plant. And it’s an 
eye-opener; you really should 
read this story in August 
Factory. These Hoosiers, 
they’re a knowing and re- 
sourceful folk. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE: @ 


Alert men in your plant probably are 

already reading FAcToryY. If some of them 

aren’t, wouldn’t it be sound business to 

encourage them to 

read FACTORY and 

imerease their | ,,. PACTORY pom 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

A McGraw-Hill Publication 


value with this 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


practical sort of 
industrial eduea- 


tion? 
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GREASE 
RESISTING 
PAPER 


Pex” 


“Could I wrap lard in it?” Certainly. 
Patapar is really grease-resisting and 
makes a great wrapper for any product 
that is greasy and has to be packaged. 
Lard is being wrapped in it. So are 
print butter, cheese, bacon, sparkplugs 
and countless other things. 

Here’s an economical idea—do it with 
paper! Patapar does jobs formerly con- 
sidered impossible for a paper. Grease- 
resistance is only one of its famous 
features. It’s also odorless, tasteless, 
insoluble, even boilproof! 


Maybe you'll write 
us next? 


Patapar has an unbelievable way of 
doing tough jobs. Whatever your occu- 
pation—science, meat packing, banking, 
farming, manufacturing—you may know 
of a problem that Patapar 
Write to us 
the details. 
We'll gladly send test 


can solve. 
outlining 


sheets of the size, weight, 


and finish recommended 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


for your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PaT OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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ON THEIR OWN 


A California farmer with a portable 
welding outfit replaces a broken bolt 


on his disk harrow with a welded 


union—and thereby becomes a sym- 
bol of the times, a symbol of the ex- 
tent to which the defense program has 
encroached on business as usual. With 
armament orders threatening a restric- 
tion on the output of farm machinery, 
California’s mass-production farmers 
are equipping themselves with essen- 


| tial machine-shop tools to keep their 


implements running. And _ smaller 
farmers are converting old flivvers into 


power mowing machines at a more 
rapid rate than at any time since the 
depression gave birth to such home 


made tractors. Buckrakes have been 
made from old autos and trucks and 
some of the new models boast a spe 
cial refinement—air brakes from old 
freight cars to provide a pneumatic lift 
for the rake and its load of hay. A 
farm mechanic in the Imperial Valley 
has discovered that the old-fashioned 
type of sturdy Yellow taxicab (now re. 
tired) can be made into a good side de 
livery hay rake, has ranged as far cast 
as Chicago buying up the old cabs and 
rebuilding them. 


NEW MAGNESIUM PROCESS 


Metal-extraction specialists of Wash- 
ington State College's School of Mines, 
working under the supervision of H. A. 
Doerner of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
have developed a new process for extract- 
ing metallic magnesium from Washing- 
ton State magnesite. Still in the pilot- 
plant stage, the Doerner process takcs 
ore assaying from 14 to 26.7% of mag- 
nesium, concentrates it, vaporizes it in 
an electric furnace, and by a patented 
cooling process chills a portion of the 
vapor into the strategic white metal. 
Allover power requirements are esti- 
mated at 9 to 10 kw.-hr. per Ib. of 
recovered metal as compared with 10 to 
12 kw.-hr. for aluminum. The state’s 
magnesite deposits are estimated by the 
U. S. Geological Survey to exceed 
7,000,000,000 tons, most of it concen- 
trated in the Huckleberry Mountains 


| near Spokane. 


According to Dean A. E. Drucker of 
the mining school, a $12,000,000 plant 
would require only six or seven months 
to build and would produce 24,000,000 
Ib. of magnesium at a cost of 10¢ per Ib. 


or less. Bonneville-Grand Coulee people 
are reported to favor the Doerner proc- 
ess for the recently announced 24,000, 
000-lb. Spokane magnesium plant (BW 
—Aug.2’41,p21). ‘The Kaiser-Todd Ship- 
building interests, which will operate 
that plant, are reported to favor the 
Hansgirg electric-furnace process for ex- 
tracting magnesium from magnesite, 
with which they are already accumulat- 
ing experience at Permanente, Calif. 


TESTING STUFFING 


California’s vigilant Furniture and 
Bedding Inspection Bureau is on the 
alert against wartime substitutes that 
might find their way into furniture 
stuffing. Backed by stringent laws and 
housed in new quarters in Sacramento, 
the bureau uses $25,000 worth of test- 
ing machinery to analyze samples. 

Although the service, which is gratis, 
was originated for California manufac- 
turers, eastern furniture producers are 
increasingly sending in samples of raw 
materials—such as feathers, curled hair, 
wool or cotton filler—for grading before 
they purchase. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


flecironic Sprayer 


If the operator of the new Eclipse 
Automatic Spray Machine has failed to 
load the indexing turntable completely, 
and an empty “location” presents itself 
before the spray gun, an electric eve pre 
yents the ejection and consquent wast- 
age of any paint. In a special job which 
paints 75-mm shells inside and out at 
a speed of 500 per hour, Eclipse Air 
Brush Co., 390 Park Ave., Newark, 
N. J., has incorporated a steam-jacketed 
oven for baking the finish on the shells 
before they are removed from their loca- 
tions on the turntable. 


Spray Booth Fluorescent 


For lighting paint spray booths coolly 
and safely, Infra-Red Ray Devices, Inc., 
958 E. MecNichols Rd., Detroit, has 
brought out a special Evenray Fluores- 
cent Spray Booth Light. It is equipped 
with two 40-watt tubes and an air hose 
fitting for blowing any paint or gas 
fumes from the unit. 


Package Taper 


Back in 1937, Vertex Co., 40 W. 4th 
St. New York, designed a hand-oper- 
ated machine which binds the edges of 
blue prints and other valuable papers 


with protective tape. This summer, it is 
ready with the power-operated new Ver 
tex Container Sealing Machine which 
applies pressure-sensitive industrial tape 


over the connection between the base | 
and the cover of cardboard or tin con- 


tainers at a speed of 1,000 per hour. 


Light-Tight Projector 


When the new Filmo Slide Master 
yrojects 2x2-in. transparencies in a dark- 
pro) 


ened room, there is no “light spill,”” ex- 
cept for the picture on the screen. Addi- 
tional features developed by the builder, 
Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, include: a special “‘base- 


BULLET-SEALING HOSE 


At the B. F. Goodrich test range in 
Akron, marksmen use a 50-caliber ma- 
chine gun to riddle sections of the 
new bullet-sealing hose developed to 
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replace heavy metal fuel feed systems 
on combat airplanes. An outgrowth of 
development of self-sealing fuel tanks 
(BW —]Jan.7°39,p29), the new hose is 
made puncture-proof by a special lin- 
ing of oil-resistant synthetic rubber. 


HOW PLASTIC 
ARE PLASTICS? 


Here’s how plastic they are... tomor 
row’s definition of “versatility” will be 
. .. Durez phenolic plastics! For with 
hundreds of molding compounds avail- 
able ...as many different manufacturers 
have found the key to product improve 
ment in Durez plastics. Strength with 
light weight... sleek, lustrous finish . . 

mass-production economies—these Durez 
qualities can do wonders for your prod- 
uct. Plan for the future now! Write Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 68 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


“PT-6" buile by Higgins Industries 
SEA POWER... Specified by the builders of the 
navy's new mosquito boats... plywood, bonded 
with Durez resins, is so tough that it defies sale 
water and withstands the strains of heavy seas 
and high winds! 


GOOD-BYE TO HAND CHOKES... with this 
Climatic Control by Carter Carburetor! Trouble 
free, automatic starting is assured—even in the 
coldest weather. The mechanism is sealed 
against dirt and grease for life by the sturdy 
Durez-molded housing! 


MANY TOUGH 
FINISHES owe it 
all to the Durez phe- 
nolic resin used in 
their formulation 
Durez resins are used 
with particular suc 
cess and economy in 
prime finishes, such 
as those applied to 
construction steel 
girders and beams 
to prevent corrosion 
during shipment 


Durez Chemicals, Ine 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
STREAMLINED WOOD FILING 
CABINETS AND BOOKCASES 


For everyone who likes the charm and 
warmth of beautiful wood Globe-Wernicke 
offers a wide selection of modern stream- 
lined filing cabinets and bookcases for 
home and office. They are excellent ex- 
amples of fine wood craftsmanship . . . new 
designs . . . new features . . . new finishes. 
Ask the Globe-Wernicke dealer in your 
city for more information or write to us. 


WOOD FILING CABINETS 
Available in two, three and four- 
drawer sizes . . . genuine oak, 
walnut or mahogany finishes. 


- 
al 


TRI-GUARD FILING PRINCIPLE 
Guides slide on three rods which 
as a ‘‘sway-check” .. . sup- 
as well as index contents of 


IRCRAFT engines, streamlined buses and 
trains shown in these photos, representing 
{ the last word in modern design, are manufac- 
i tured and housed in buildings heated with the 
| last word in modern heating equipment —WING 
| Revolving Unit Heaters. 
® Suspended overhead, the discharge outlets 
slowly revolve, gently distributing the heated 
air down to and over the entire working area, 
circulating around obstructions, avoiding hot, 
sickening blasts and bringing a new sensation 
of comfort to workers — the air seems alive and 
invigorating. 


Write today for Bulletin HR-1 


™ L. J.WING MFG. CO. aq 
154-G West 14th St., New York aia 


WING 2’ UNIT HEATERS 


UNIT HEATERS * VENTILATING FANS * EXHAUSTERS * BLOWERS * TURBINES 
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up” lamp (available im 500-, 750- ang 
1,000-watt sizes) which burns in a 
ing position to minimize blacken 
motorized fan for cooling both lan 
transparency, and a choice of 
anastigmatic lenses. 


Counterbalanced Lamp 


Just a touch of the finger adjust. ¢} 
counterbalanced new Dazor Fi ng 


Lamp to any position over any desk or 
table to which it is clamped. Dazor Mfg 
Co., Duncan & Taylor Aves., St. Louis 
makes it in either fluorescent or incan 
descent styles developed in cooperation 
with Barnes & Reinicke, Chicago indus 


trial designers. 


Circular Draft Stove 


Soft coal poured into a combination 
door and down-draft regulator at the top 


right of the new Tropic Sun Coal 
HIcater is carried by gravity to the fire 
which blazes beneath an “open hot 
drum.” Hot gases circulate clockwise 
around the drum on the way to the 
chimney. As developed by Tropic Sun 
Coal Heater Co., Wilson Bldg., Wa 

kegan, IIl., the doughnut-like opening in 
the drum promises to help circulate heat 
around a room and provides a co! 

venient place to heat up coffee for tlic 
noon-day lunch 
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LABOR 
Hungry Planes 


How aviation industry will 
eat into the labor supply shown 
by report. For example, 13,741 
foremen needed by November. 


To produce only those defense orders 
that were on the books last March, the 
aircraft industry must hire 78,300 more 
workers within the next four months. 

That’s the main point of the Depart- 

ment of Labor’s estimate of labor re- 
quirements for the aircraft industry, 
issued this week. It’s already out of 
date because it doesn’t cover the labor 
demands of recent lcase-lend orders or 
the new bomber expansion program. 
However, employers anxious to calculate 
how their own labor force might be 
affected by the aircraft industry’s needs 
did not need later figures to realize that 
these needs are going to cut deep into 
many plants whose defense importance 
is not rated A-l-a. 
e Aircraft’s Needs — Regional require- 
ments of the plane-makers up to No- 
vember were estimated as follows: Pacific 
Coast (Los Angeles, Seattle), 29,500 
additional workers; Atlantic Coast (Long 
Island, Hartford, Bridgeport, Philadel- 
phia, Paterson, and Baltimore), 19,100; 
Northeast Interior (Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati), 
18,400; Southwest Interior (Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Tulsa, Wichita, Omaha, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis), 11,300. 

While the bulk of new workers which 
aircraft will employ are unskilled and 
semi-skilled, the industry will also take 
a staggering number of the highly skilled 
craftsmen whose services are now po @ 
where in demand. Looking ahead only 
to November, 19+41, the Department of 
Labor says that the aircraft industry will 
have to employ an additional 13,741 
experienced foremen. Other important 
classes of labor necded in the same pe- 
riod are riveters, 14,965; metal bench 
hands and bench mechanics, 6,993; ma- 
chinists, 6,443; grinder operators, 4,487; 
sheet-metal workers, 4,056; welders, 3,- 
362; tool and die makers, 3,314; lathe 
operators, 2,798; milling-machine opera- 
tors, 2,750; pattern makers, 2,417; elec- 
tricians, 806; drop-hammer men, 559. 
® Just a Starter—In noting these totals, 
employers were mindful that they repre- 
sented only a starter. What made the 
prospect so disturbing was the certain 
knowledge that aviation was going to get 
its labor force, whether by begging, bor- 
rowing, stealing, or legislating. Unless 
there is some centrally-directed scheme 
of labor migration, which amounts to 
establishing government-administered la- 
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= 
$315,000,000 in 
Defense Developments 


LABATA 


} - — — TRI-CITIES— 


Reynolds Metals Company Aluminum Plant 
Muscle Shoals Ammonium Nitrate Plant 
HUNTSVILLE — 


Chemical Warfare and Ordnance Assembly 
Plant 


GADSDEN—Shell Forging Plant 


ANNISTON — 
Fort McClellan (27th N. Y. Division) 
Ammunition Storage Depot 


TALLADEGA—Bag Loading Plant 
BIRMINGHAM-BESSEMER — 


Steel Mills, Shell Plants and Miscellaneous 
Defense Industries 


CHILDERSBURG — 
Smokeless Powder and High Explosives Plant 


MOBILE— Southeastern Air Depot 
Ship Construction Aluminum Ore Plant 


It’s the Logical Location for 
Your Sales Office or Warehouse 


id you have anything to sell to a consumer market which is growing by leaps 


and bounds in numbers and in buying power, Alabama is the place to locate 
your sales office or warehouse. Other Southern states also are getting defense 
developments and contracts. 

Alabama is the logical location to distribute to the South. It’s the geo- 
graphic center of the 13 Southern states. Birmingham’s average distance to 
the other 40 cities in the South with more than 50,000 population is the short- 
est average distance between any of these cities and the others in this population 
class. Just 40 miles from Birmingham is also found the population center of 
the whole Southern area. At Birmingham and other Alabama communities 
ample warehouse and office space is still available. Splendid rail, highway and 
water transportation afford unexcelled facilities for rush deliveries to the mer- 
chandise-thirsty Southern market. For further information on desirable loca- 
tions, write to— 


Department BW 


ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


ALABAMA STATE PLANNING 
COMMISSION 
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bor priorities (BW —Jul.12'41,p56), the 
first drain of skilled men will be from 
these firms located in plane production 
centers, particularly in the interior where 
new plane manufacturing and assembly 
plants are located. 


U.S. BONDS AS “ESCROW” 


Getting ready to make its first pay- 
ment on the $110,000 that the CLO 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers owes Associated Factory Mutual In- 
surance Co. (BW—May24'41,p48) as a 
result of its 1937 Apex strike, the union 
this week bought $30,000 of defense 


bonds to put the money “in escrow.” 


Embattled Beck 


Four concurrent fights will 
determine teamster czar’s pow- 
er in California A.F.L. and his 
political future in home state. 


Dave Beck of Seattle, smooth, tough 
czar of the Teamsters’ Union in the 11 
western states (BW —Jun.22’40,p26) is 
fond of saying that in his work there’s 
never a dull moment. Last week, Beck 
was finding existence anything but dull. 

From temporary headquarters in the 


BAKER TRUCKS give production 


5-ton Baker Hy-Lift Truck chang- 
ing diea in the bre Hammer Dept 
at Bell Aircraft Corporation's 
plant in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fast, dependable transportation of dies from 
storage to drop hammer is accomplished by 
thia 3-ton Baker Hy-Lift Truck with crane, 


at Bell Aircraft 


ahr 


Bell Airacobra, U.S. Army’s 
potent cannon-carrying 
Sighter airplane. 


A fleet of Baker Trucks is a factor in 
the amazing record of Bell Aircraft, 
which has brought its cannon-carry- 
ing fighter airplane, the Airacobra, 
from the experimental stages to mass 
production in less than 300 days... 
Every situation where faster produc- 
tion schedules are required—where 


plant capacity must be increased— 


where man hours are at a premium— 


call for Baker Trucks. The Baker- 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th St. + Cleveland, Ohio 
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Raulang Company is working night 
and day to meet the demands of 


defense industries. 


BaRe?r INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


in Canada: Roilway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd 


Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Da 
directing: (1) a campaign to uw 
the Los Angeles milkshed, a m pro. 
ducing operation which the Chan) ser of 
Commerce likes to describe as th. “bio. 
gest in the world”; (2) a statewid > raj); 
of A.F.L. forces to demand a Cal) ‘omy 
referendum vote on the anti-hot caro 
law passed by the last legislature 
battle to gain control of the Wash 
State Federation of Labor, which; cys. 
ously enough he has never com) |eteh; 
dominated; (4) an effort to mend his 
fences in the California A.F.L. org.niza 
tion, in which serious gaps were opened 
last month by the resignation of his 
protégé, Meyer Lewis, who had been 
the A.F.L.’s western director. [ewj; 
quit to become general manager of ‘The 
Flothill Products Co. cannery at Stock 
ton, Calif., a move which brought broad 
smiles to the faces of anti-Beck forces 
in the Golden State who have been try 

ing to get Lewis out for some time. — 

@ No. 1 Bogey Man—Dave Beck for sey- 
eral years has been Los Angeles’ No. | 
Bogey Man. His opposition in the “last 
home of the open shop” is imposing and 
includes the Los Angeles Times, Mer. 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Associated Farmers, not to men- 
tion the Women of The Pacific, house 
wives’ group headed by the dimpled 
ex-Seattleite, Mrs. Edwin Selvin. 

For the last five years, all of these 

organizations have been warning the 
Los Angeles public to “check Beck” or 
take the consequences. Largely through 
their promotion, and with the practical 
political aid of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers Council, the last legislature 
passed, over the veto of Gov. Culbert L. 
Olson, a law banning secondary boy- 
cotts or “hot cargo” actions. 
@ A Major Weapon—As the secondary 
boycott is one of Beck’s chief weapons, 
the Seattle labor leader saw that his 
attempts to increase his California mem- 
bership and power might be blocked. 
He decided: (1) to organize a movement 
to demand a referendum vote on the 
new law: (2) to speed up his Los Angeles 
organizing Campaign in anticipation of 
the effective date of the law next 
September. 

Californians were puzzled when, after 
the bill was passed over Gov. Olson’s 
signature, labor decided against demand- 
ing a referendum. They were equally 
surprised when, late last month, the 
state A.F.L. reversed its position and be- 
gan circulating petitions to secure the 
names required to force a vote a year 
from next November. The answer és 
Dave Beck, who exerted every pound of 
pressure he could develop in California 
to override the strategy of the state 
A.F.L. leaders. 

@ Milk Tieup Sidestepped—On another 
phase of his California strategy, Dave 
was up to his pink ears in hot milk !ast 
week. He was forced to call off a threat 
to tie up Los Angeles’ milk supply, 


Was 
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largel, because it occurred to him that 
such 4 move might create a lot of oppo- | 
ition to his attempts to rescind the | 
anti-hot-cargo bill. 

The crisis came up in Beck’s effort to 
round out his control of the Los Angeles 
milk industry by forcing milkers to join | 
their fellow-workers, the drivers, in the | 
leamisters’ Union. Net results ofa great 
deal of hullabaloo, strongarm tactics, | 
threats and counterthreats, and spilled | 
milk late last month was that Beck 
didn’t get all of his milkers but did 
knock over the California Milk ‘Trans- 


rt Co., which daily hauls 500,000 qts. | 


of milk to Los Angeles from 500 dairies 
handling 85% of the city’s milk supply. 
[he firm had battled a Beck closed-shop 
demand for years. Last week it capitu- 
lated. 

¢ Teamster Trouble—In the background 
also is the persistent attempt by Beck 
to force office workers of Los Angeles 
trucking concerns with which he has 
teamster contracts to join the ‘Teamsters’ 
Union (BW—May10’41,p60). 

With all this going on, Beck looked 
north to watch developments dating 
from the last convention of Washing- 
ton’s state labor federation. In 1940, the 
Teamster delegation at the state conven- 
tion offered a resolution to move state 
AF.L. headquarters from Seattle to 
Olympia, the state capital. Last month, 
at the 1941 convention, the Teamsters 
got insistent, demanded that the mov- 
ing take place forthwith. Turned down, 
Beck withdrew from the state federation, 
taking with him the Retail Clerks and— 
oddly enough—the Building Service Em- 
ployees Union (which has opposed Beck 
in many previous political campaigns). 
¢ Peacemaker’s Problem—The state con- 
vention appointed a peace-making com- 
mittee, but it faces a hard job because 
of Beck’s prominence and power. The 
Building Trades Unions, for example, 
while resenting Beck as self-appointed 
spokesman for organized labor, have de- 
pertded on the teamsters to observe their 
picket lines and make them effective. 
On the other hand, public opinion— 
while generally cheering the Teamsters 
for fighting Communism—is not recon- 
ciled to having Beck as a_ political 
dictator. 

The resolution to move state head- 
quarters “so that injured workers would 
receive their proper attention from the 
State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try” involved more than a change of 
scenery. It provided (1) that the state 
president, James Taylor, was to be pen- 
sioned off at $325 a month for life; (2) 
that an executive secretary—Beck even 
said who it would be—would be put in 
charge of federation affairs; and (3) that 
the executive secretary would “‘manage 
all the political activities of the Wash- 


nee > 


FACTS ARE OUR SCARCEST RAW MATERIALS 


ington State Federation of Labor.” 


¢ Something in Mind?—The resolution | 


also provided that the federation would 
pay the executive secretary $400 a 
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Take away the machinery of management — records — and you 


sweep right off the board our entire Defense Program. We can’t 
go ahead without records, and we can go ahead a lot faster if we 
gain greater control over recorded facts—the scarcest of all raw 
materials, according to a prominent American business man. 


Facts let us time management, machinery, men and materials to 
the end that we may produce the maximum quantities in the mini- 
mum minutes. 


In no business are facts unobtainable—but, in many cases, they 
are unavailable in the moments they are most needed or, when 
they would be most valuable. To proceed without facts is to in- 
vite disaster. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


% Kardex Visible Systems of Busi- 
ness Control are serving in every 
defense industry and in all branches 
of government. They speed produc- 
tion, cut costs. They create control, 
eliminate guessing. Kardex is avail. 
able in many types — one will give 
you the controls you need for 
greater production. 


FLOOR MODEL KARDEX 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. BW-841 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send full details on Kardex 
Production Control. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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problems in air conditioning. 


CAREYDUCT is a natural and effective sound absorber — 
reduces friction BELOW that of best metal construction. B=, 
Since air velocities are not limited because of noise, smaller (Above) Careyduct in a mid-west 


@ CAREYDUCT is a standardized factory-built duct made 
entirely of asbestos. Combines both duct and insulation in 
strong, rigid, fireproof units .. . solves many difficult 


Drove yous AiR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


* CONSERVE Gos NEEDED FOR DEFENSE...* © 


ducts may be used where desirable, saving both space power plant. (Below) Dr. Ander- 
and money. Costs about the same as insulated metal duct. 109s Offices, Hackensack, N. J. 


CAREYDUCT is light in weight; cuts easily; fittings quickly 
made on job. Eliminates shop work, effects important 
savings in time, labor, cost. Also eliminates noisy erection; 
many commercial jobs can be installed during regular 
hours without interfering with normal business operations. 


Write for manual — address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


i IN CANADA: THE PHILIP. CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Of 


% The postal service in your town is based on 
training, responsibility and knowledge of local 
facts. So it is with Page Fence service. It is ren- 
dered by 102 local, responsible firms having fac- 
tory training and long experience. You can rely 
on the Page Fence engineer because he knows 
local conditions. He will recommend the style 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION. 
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mdabie Products Since 1813 
= LENNOXVILLE, P. a. | 


AGE FENCE 


—Ftmericas Fret Were Fence — Since /8§3 


SERVICE AS LOCALIZED AS YOUR OWN POST OFFICE 


of fence best suited to your needs and supply 
the stronger Page Winged Channel Posts. He will 
erect your fence to give you enduring and eco- 
nomical property protection. Write for “Fence 
Facts,” to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, 
Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


~ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


| month, while the Teamsters 
sweeten his salary with another “ :5) 
month from their treasury. id] 
enough, organized labor for th 
part felt that Dave “had somet}) ig jp 
mind,” that he might even ex; -ct , 
certain ae of specialized ser ¢ fo; 


the $35 


| ibe Check-off 


Four cases certified to 
| NDMB, each involving a C10. 
union, show influence of Ford 
contract on other industries. 


| 
| 

The check-off contract that Henn 

| Ford granted to the United Auto Work. 

| ers Union (BW—Jun.28'41,p40) is al. 

| ready having its effect on other indus. 

| tries. Four new cases, each deriving its 
| heat from union demands for check-of 
contracts, were certified to the National 
Defense Mediation Board last week. In 
each instance, a strike threatened by a 
C.1.O. union was held in abeyance pend- 

| ing hearings by the board. 

| ‘The disputes involved: 

(1) Aluminum Company of America 
(Los Angeles), where U.A.W. threat- 
ened a strike to secure the check-off. 
union shop, two weeks’ paid vacation 
after one year of service, and a minimum 
wage of 87¢ an hour. 

(2) Borg-Warner Corp. (Rockford, 
Ill.), where U.A.W. took a strike vote to 
back up its demands for the check-off, 
preferential shop, and a 5% wage 
increase. 

(3) Lincoln Mills (Huntsville, Ala.), 
where the Textile Workers Union de 
manded a check-off, arbitration of griey 
ances, and a wage increase. 

(4) Armour & Co. (Chicago), where 
the Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee threatened a strike to secure 
the check-off, exclusive recognition, a 
20¢ an hour wage increase with mini 
mum rates for men 824¢ an hour, and 
77¢ for women, and other concessions 


SICK ABSENTEEISM STUDIED 


Effective immediately, the Air Hy- 
giene Foundation (which does not derive 
its name from aviation) will become the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of Amer- 
ica. Under its old name, the foundation, 


with headquarters at the Mellon Insti- 


| tute in Pittsburgh, won recognition as a 


top organization in the field of indus- 


| trial health. Many companies and trade 


associations enlisted its services. 
Currently, the big job of the founda- 
tion is a study, jointly conducted with 
the U. S. Public Health Service, de- 
— to minimize sick absenteeism, 
uich exacts from the heavy industries 
alone an estimated cost of one billion 


| man-hours a year. 
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Trona Strike Ends 


Back-to-work movement 
that kept up production at 
American Potash plant finally 
forces C.1.O. to yield. 


One of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board’s toughest cases to date liqui- 
dated itself last week as C.I.O.’s Mine 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
ordered its members to return to work 
at the American Potash and Chemical 
Corp. plant in T'rona, Cal. 

The strike for a union shop and 
higher wages began March 15, and 
NDMB intervened April 23. But the 
board soon found it impossible to bring 
the union and the company together 


OLD “SEE NO EVIL is out of a job 


There’s no use having that little monkey around any more. With fluorescent 
lighting on the job, mistakes, errors, inaccuracies, and rejects that former!) 
slipped by now come to light. 


and on May 10 it gave up the attempt 
to find a compromise. When the settle- 
ment came last week the American 
Potash strike stood on NDMB’s record 
sheet as its oldest unsettled case. 


Before the supplies of potash, borax 
and other vital defense materials pro- 
duced at Trona were seriously curtailed, 
a back-to-work movement had provided 
a labor force adequate to keep produc- 
tion near normal. It was the sizable 
dimensions of that back-to-work drive 
which the union officially acknowledged 
in calling off the strike. 

In taking cognizance of the strike’s 
abandonment, American Potash man- 
agement said that it would not discrim- 
inate between union and non-union em- 
ployees. It stated, “Workers have the 
legal right to join, not to join, or remain 
in a union as they may choose. ‘The 
company will not impose conditions im- 
pairing that right.” 


Disney Peace 


Long strike of cartoonists 
drags itself out, but tough is- 
sues, such as closed shop, are 
left for arbitration. 


The Walt Disney Studio strike, which 
had been dragging along in undramatic 
fashion since late May (BW—May17’41, 
p+8), finally dragged itself out last week. 
After Walt Disney and the A.F.L. 
Screen Cartoon Guild had agreed to a 
proposal by U. S. Conciliation Commis- 
sioner James F. Dewey that the 300 
striking employees go back to work 
pending arbitration of the disputed is- 
sues, studio operations were nearing 
normal, 

When the disputants get down to | 
arbitration, they'll tackle these tough 
issues: (1) whether strikers shall be paid 
full time for the two months they were 


on strike; (2) whether 24 previously dis- 
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HOW WESTINGHOUSE 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS MAKE WORK 


LIGHTER AND SELLING EASIER 


HERE’S the economical way to 
give your business the high inten- 
sity lighting you’ve always wanted 
—50 foot-candles and more of cool, 
diffused, glare-free light that helps 
people see better, work better and 
feel better. 


Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps 
in properly engineered installations 
will produce more light for the cur- 
rent consumed than incandescent 
type lamps. Installation is econom- 
ical too—usually no costly rewiring 
isneeded. And cool-burning Westing- 
house Mazda F Lamps add nothing 
to the load in air-conditioned areas. 


Whether your business is airplane 
parts or fine lingerie, this new kind 
of lighting will speed work, reduce 
eyestrain, attract customers and 
make selling easier. Want to know 
more about it? Just write for our 
booklet A-3578. WESTINGHOUSE 
Lampe Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS BEST...SPECIFY © 


In plants, factories, shops, fluorescent light 
ing helps get work done faster, better, more 


accurately. 


14 watt 
15 watt 
15 watt 
20 watt 


40 watt 
100 watt 


14 watt 
15 watt 
15 watt 
20 watt 


40 watt 
100 watt 


14 watt 
15 watt 
15 watt 
20 watt 
30 watt 
40 watt 


14 watt 
15 watt 
15 watt 
20 watt 
30 watt 
40 wate 


30 watt ° 


30 watt : 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Effective August 1, 1941 


Daylight, 3500° White 
15" lo b4" diameter 
1" diameter 

114" diameter 

144" diameter 
1" diameter 

114" diameter 


2 diameter 

1" diameter 
144" diameter 
114" diameter 

1" diameter 
119" diameter 
60" long 214" diameter 
Blac, Green or Pink 
15" long 149" diameter 
18" long 1" diameter 
18" long 114" diameter 
24" long 1'¢" diameter 
36" long 1" diameter 
48" long 116" diameter 

Red or Gold 

15" long 149" diameter 
18" long 1" diameter 
18" long 114" diameter 
24" long 1'9" diameter 
36" long 1" diameter 
48" long 114" diameter 


$0.90 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 
“Cives’’ appears in Ist and 3rd issues of the month usu 
ailu. This month nezt appearance will be in August 23rd 
txxue. Copy for scheduled issues required 5 days in advance 
RATES: 50 centa per word or $2.50 per line ( or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00 
Discount of 10% on orders for insertion in four consecu- 
tive inaues, Publication bor number addresses count as 2 
words; replies forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
drcas box number replies ¢/o Businesa Week, 330 W. 
dud St, New York, N.Y 


\ PEOPLE 


employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


positions wanted 
* PATENT LAWYER—Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Excellent record in winning in- 
fringement suits and in all branches of 
Patent Office practice. Desires full or part 
time employment. Box 257. 
* SALES EXECUTIVE. Experience covers 
sale and distribution of machinery to in- 
dustrial plants, municipalities, machinery 
dealers, and contractors; also merchandis- 
ing of mechanical appliances through job- 
bers and dealers. Age 43. Excellent record 
and references Box 256. 
¢ EXECUTIVE-manufacturer, trade «asso- 
ciation manager, experience in government 
relations, industrial and public relations, 
advertising campaigns, exhibitions. Box 255. 
* PRINTING BUYER. Sales promotion, 
Purchasing Agent, Production, have been 
employed on National accounts for the past 
15 years, highest qualifications and best 
references Box 253. 
* EXECUTIVE LIAISON—Experienced in 
management ; personnel office systems, 
sales. Specialist in problems of organiza- 
tion Reputation for loyalty, and assuming 
responsibilities. Having also represented 
firms abroad, speak fluent Spanish, French, 
German Good personality, habits, appear- 
ance Age 35, married. Open to offers. 


SERVICES 


Spriat | 
collections 


* EMPIRE MERCHANTS CREDIT ALLI- 
ANCE 10th Year Commercial Collections 
Everywhere 38 Park Row, New York. 


methods instruction 

e INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS— 
Time and motion study courses available. 
Prepare your Key employees through train- 
ing programs in your plant or through 
home study. For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


selling 

* SALES AGENT—UP-STATE NEW 
YORK. Competent service offered on metal 
goods lines saleable to manufacturers and 
jobbers in defense work Now. selling 
drop-forged and electrical products, Albany 
to Buffalo. Box 259. 

* SELLING UNCLE SAM? Here's a new 
way! August PROFITABLE MARKETING 
analyze: this and other timely opportuni- 
ties. Send only 25c¢ for Sample Copy today. 
1424 Chapman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


* WOODWORKING PLANT. Established output 
ami market. Twenty years’ standing. Offered at big 
sacritfee. Box 254 


NEXT ISSUE for ‘‘clues” ads August 23, 
Copy required August 18, 
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charged employees must be put back to 
work with back pay; (3) whether the 
Guild is to get a closed shop; (4) whether 
Disney must give six weeks’ full pay to 
workers called into the Army. Other 
proposals include guaranteed employ- 
ment for one year for all new hands 
hired, standardized job classifications 
and pay scales, and union voice when 
uumber of employees has to be reduced. 


WOMEN PLUS FORTY 


Last year, a group of women got to- 
gether in Los Angeles to see whether 
the older business women’s experience 
could be sold to employers, along the 
lines of the “Forty Plus” movement for 
men (BW-—Jan.28'39,p27). With $10 
cash they opened an office and have 
since placed 150 women past 40 in tem- 


positions, 

I:ncouraged, and with an eye to filling 
jobs vacated by men in the defense 
emergency, Los Angeles women recently 
formed Women Associates, not only to 
continue finding jobs but also to put 
| over the idea to personnel managers. 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 


At Bethlehem Steel Co.’s shipyards 
workers practice welding, burning, 
drilling, bolting-up, and riveting on 
scrap metals in one of the largest 
labor-training programs in America. 
In the first quarter of 1939, Bethlehem 
had 86,741 employees. Now it has 
about 157,000. The company has 
found that the most effective method 
of training is based on utilizing skilled 
craftsmen—already employed—as_in- 
structors. Master craftsmen selected 
for instructorships are given a brief 
course in teaching methods, then put 
| to work imparting their skills to green 


porary jobs, 95 of them in permanent 


Actress Billie Burke is interested jn 
as an “affiliate,” as are Judge (rf, 
Jean Shontz, and Grace Stoerer o§ 
the Los Angeles Bank of America 
ization. 

The group is made up large|y of 
women who are not job-hunters 
selvers but are interested in helping der 
women who do need work. Afijiq: 
members are women already emp 
associate members are women for \ liom 
jobs have been found. The group main 
tains an office at 147 W. 12th St. wher 
the older woman seeking a job register 


APPEAL TO RAIL BOARD 


Part of the railway labor negotiations 
(BW —Jul.26'41,p43) went to the Na 
tional Mediation Board last week whey 
the roads, getting a flat no from th 
unions on the request for a change in 
working rules, appealed to that govern 
ment agency to intervene. Demands of 
the operating brotherhoods for a 30% 
wage increase were rejected by the rail- 
roads this week, following negotiations 
in Chicago, and that issue, too, was ex- 
pected to go to the board. 


hands. By restricting training to cer- 
tain specialized jobs, Bethlehem has 
discovered that each instructor can 
handle as many as 15 men, train them 
to be single-purpose machine opera 
tors or limited-range craftsmen in the 
various trades within a short time. 

Learners are moved along individu 
ally, rather than as a group, on the 
basis of individual aptitude. This is 
in marked contrast with training pro 
grams conducted by many other firms, 
in which each group of learners is 
regarded as a “class” graduated to 
work as a unit. Bethlehem says it gets 
its best results by putting learners on 
real work as soon as possible. 
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FINANCE 


Steel Earnings 


Second-quarter reports | 
indicate taxes hurt more than. 


wage increases. Most firms 
show lower net profit. 


When Ernest ‘Tl’. Weir, head of Na- 
tional Steel, popped a surprise on his 
industry by boosting wages 10¢ an hour 
last spring, he had his brother executives 
in a dither about what was going to 
happen to earnings. So high did feeling 
iun, in fact, that Mr. Weir pulled out 
of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, the industry’s trade association, of 
which he long had been a prominent 
member. 


e Earnings Reports—Now, with earnings 
reports at hand, it begins to look a good | 


bit as though taxes hurt steel companies’ 
net income a lot worse than the wage 
increase. The 10¢-an-hour rise 
into effect on May 1, and thus is re- 
flected to the extent of about 664% of 


its full weight in second-quarter reports. | 


And it will be seen from the following 
tabulation that earnings of leading steel 
companies—after all charges except fed- 
eral taxes—were better in the second 
quarter than in the first: 
Taxable Income 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
1941 1941 
$48,359,995 $57,614,751 
26,558,128 33,346,952 
23,448,991 23,922,187 
Inland 12,297,831 14,624,704 
National 8,875,808 9,775,353 


After federal income and excess-profits 
taxes, however, it was quite a different 
story, as the following table shows: 

Net After Taxes 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
194] 1941 
$36,559,995 $24,814,751 

19,288,128 15,716,952 

15,423,991 13,947,187 
Inland 7,323,047 8,360,883 
National 5,430,359 5,291,430 
¢ Gain in Operations—Thus it will be 
seen that net income before deduction 
of federal taxes in most cases was up 


U. S. Steel.. 
Bethlehem 
Republic .... 


a ae 
Bethlehem 
Republic .... 


substantially from the first quarter to | 
the second quarter. ‘This was due, no | 


doubt, to the fact that the rate of opera- 
tions averaged just a little bit higher in 
the second quarter, and this gain in 
operations was enough fully to absorb 
the increase in wages and leave some- 
thing over. 

That the statements of most of the 
companies showed lower net profit after 
deduction of federal taxes is attributable 
to two factors. First, most of the first- 
quarter statements allowed for income 
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went 


Then, when you finally start dictat- 
ing, the phone rings...and she has to 
wait while you talk. Wouldn’t it 

have been better if she’d been at her 
own desk to take the call for you or 

to go ahead with her other duties? 


Offices equipped with Dictaphones 
don’t have that sort of trouble. This 
modern dictating machine lets you 
work without your secretary being 
present. Just reach for your Dictaphone 
and unload notes, memos, or letters 
—without confusion or delay! 


( 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
\ 


x 


Increased def prod 


No, we don’t mean the Waiting 
Room at the Union Station! 
But how many times a day 

do you have to wait valuable 
minutes while your secretary 
looks up a file for you? How 
often do you wait when she’s 
away from her desk. . . 


You’ve no sooner said, ‘‘Where were 
we?”’ than someone rushes in to ask 
about some papers. So Miss Simpson 
makes a trip to the files while you sit 
helpless, trying to catch the thread of 
dictation you started so long ago. 


And while you dictate, your secre- 
tary is free to do her other work. Filing, 
transcribing your previous dictation, 
taking phone calls or blocking inter- 
ruptions. Both of you get things done 
when they should be done. Yes—and 
do them better...with Dictaphone! 


tion calls for faster mental output, too. Dictaphone speeds it 


up by making dictation easy. Try one yourself at our expense — without obligation. 


-—---DICTAPHONE-;;--. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(JI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What'’s an office 

anyway?"’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
C)I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 


in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Regis 

tered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Cor 

poration, Makersof Dictating Machines 

end Accensories to which said Trade 
Mark i* Avwlied 
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Atias Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 11, 1941. 


Dividend No. 20 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1941, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1941, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 11, 1941 

Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 


July 30, 1941. 


oe know of no magazine 
4 that contains more 

= material of value to a 
business executive than 
Business Week.” 


Pres. Distributor 


pees AVAILABLE SECRETARY eee 
Or Assistant to Busy Executive 


University Graduate, age 26, deferred in draft; 
with Master of Business Administration degree 
from University of Pennsylvania (Wharton Schoo! 
of Finance and Commerce); 4 years stenographic, 
secretarial, accounting and management experience. 


PW-307, Business Week 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


and excess-profits taxes at the rates speci- 
fied in the existing tax law, whereas sec- 
ond-quarter reports proceeded to make 
allowance for the almost certain increase 
in those rates. 

Second, additional taxes chargeable to 
earnings for the first quarter were, in 


_ most instances, charged to the second 


quarter. In other words, second-quarter 
operations were docked in order to set 
up a reserve for taxes not allowed for 
earlier. 

e Comparing Quarters—If reserves for 


_ additional taxes properly chargeable to 
| the first quarter’s operations were pro- 


rated so as to fall equitably in the two 
periods, there seems little to indicate 
that the second quarter would not have 
fully held its own in the matter of net 
after deduction of taxes and all other 
charges. 

Moral to this story—if there is any— 
will trace back to the opinion of many 
Washington authorities that, if national 
defense is going to guarantee virtual 
capacity operations to any industry, the 
fruits of this guaranty should be passed 
on either to labor or to consumers. This 
theory stems from the concept that once 
the constant charges of overhead are 
eliminated as an industrial risk, profits 
should be regulated. 

The big trouble, of course, is that 


| Operating profits are limited on one 


side, but nobody stops tax increases 
from eating into net profits on the other. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Dean Witter & Co. 
Incorporat 
Stone & Webster and Blodget Hornblower & Weeks Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Incorporated 
Bankamerica Company Ladenburg, Thalmann & Ce. 
August 5, 1941 
= 


The advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus dated August 5, 1941. 


1,500,000 Shares* 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


(A Maine Corporation) 


Common Stock 
($7 Par Value) 


* Issued and outstanding and owned by Swift & Company 


Price $554 per share 


To facilitate the offering, which is made only by Prospectus dated August 5, 1941, transactions intended to stabilise che 
price of the Common Stock of the Company on the New York, Chicago and San Francisco Stock Exchanges have 
been, and may hereafter be, effected. This statement is qot an assurance that the price of the above security will 
continue to be stabilized or that the stabilizing may not be discontinued at any time. 


The Prospectus dated August 5, 1941 may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. | 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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A Flurry in Erie 


Listing of new securities 
on when-issued basis is followed 
by mixup in Wall Street ove; 
nature of certificates. 


When the Erie Railroad Co. went 
into trusteeship under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act in 1938, bondholders 
expected a long wait before they \ ould 
be allotted new interest-bearing secur. 
ties and stockholders didn’t expect any- 
thing. Other roads hadn't been abie 
to satisfy conflicting securities-holde 
groups and present a satisfactory plan 

Missouri Pacific, for example, had 
been in reorganization since 1933 and 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis since 
1923, and neither seemed to be making 
much headway. And the Interstat 
Commerce Commission usually looked 
with disfavor upon plans which cut the 
old common stockholders in for a slice 
of the new company. 
© Court Approval—The Erie plan met so 
little opposition that the court approved 
it last December and allotted  stock- 
holders (for each share of their old stock 
one-fifth share of new common stock 
outright and a warrant to buy 14 shares 
of new stock before Jan. 1, 1945, at 

37.17 a share. Last Monday the new 
securities were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and began to be traded 
on a when-issued basis. Purchases of 
17,500 shares of the when-issued Eric 
common stock made it the third most 
active stock traded that day. Price 
ranged from $8 a share on the first sale 
down to $7.75 and up to close activel 
at $9. 

With 14 different Erie securities, old, 
new, when-issued, certificates, etc. being 
traded, some confusion might have been 
expected. But even some of the cus- 
tomers’ men in brokerage houses for a 
while were guilty of telling their clients 
that the new certificates of beneficial 
interest and the new common stock were 
déliverable against each other. 
© Escrow Provision—Actually, these ce 
tificates, to be issued to holders of the 
old Erie Refunding and Improvement 
5s of 1967-75, will be held in escrow 
unless purchased before Jan. 1, 1945, at 
$37.17 a share by old common stock- 
holders under their warrants. If these 
warrants are exercised, the money paid 
in will go to the bondholders to whom 
the stock was issued. Otherwise the 
bondholders in 1945 will receive the 
stock. 

Opening prices on the certificates and 
the when-issued stock were only 374¢ 
apart but, after ticker services warned 
about the confusion, they closed at a 
spread of $1.624 a share—the stock rose 
from $8 to $9 while the certificates de- 
clined from $7.624 to $7.374 each. Next 
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day this was widened further as the new 


stock closed at $9 and the certificates 


dipped further to $6.75. 


@ Fixed Charges Sliced—Under the new | 


capitalization, fixed charges will be sliced 
from $13,860,634 a year to $7,002,001. 
On the basis of 1940 operating revenue, 
fxed and contingent charges would be 
covered and 17¢ a share left over for 
new common stockholders after pre- 
ferred dividends. 


Fliminating I.P.& P. 


Top holding company’s 
stockholders will get identical | 
shares in International Paper Co., | 
if plan is approved Sept. 25. 


Further simplification of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. corporate structure was 
proposed to stockholders of International 
Paper & Power Co. this week. ‘The plan 
calls for elimination of the latter com- 
pany, which now is the top holding 
company, and a stockholders’ meeting 
to vote on the plan is set for Sept. 25. 

To make sure that the simplification 
can be accomplished without incurring 
federal taxes, the plan is to be carried 
out through a complicated process which 
involves setting up a new intervening 
holding company. As a practical mat- 
ter, however, it works out just as though 
present stockholders of International 
Paper & Power exchanged their hold- 
ings, share for share, for identical secu- 
rities of International Paper. Even the 
dividend accrual on the preferred, if it 
still exists at the time of the merger, 
will be an obligation of International 
Paper. 
eln rating Company—Upon com- 
pletion, stockholders will own securities 
in the operating company which owns 
all of the International system's proper- 
ties in the United States and which 


holds all the securities now owned by | 


International Paper & Power and Inter- 
national Paper in foreign properties. 
lhe system recently got out of the util- 


ity business by releasing for cancellation | 


all its Class B and common stock in 
International Hydro-Electric. ‘Through 
these shares, International Paper long 
controlled the Hydro system, but some 
years back the issues were trusteed to 


avoid responsibility under the holding | 


company law. Early this year, the Secu- 
nities and Exchange Commission ordered 
the divestment, declaring the shares to 
have no equity. 


NOTHING VENTURED 


Stock exchanges have, in the past, 
usually regarded red ink figures on mem- 
bers’ books as a signal to consider higher 
commission rates. Now comes the Los 
Angeles exchange with the theory that 
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FROM A 
DUSTY ORDEAL 


TO CLEANED AIR 
COMFORT 


MADE POSSIBLE BY AMERICAN AIR FILTERS 


A hundred thousand passengers daily—arrive at their destinations 
clean and refreshed—thanks to American Air Filters. Gone are the 
discomforts—the dust, the cinders, the heat—that made travel by 
train, just a few years ago, a trying ordeal. 


The latest streamline trains as well as those of conventional design 
today depend upon American Air Filters for clean air passenger 
comfort—and get it. These specially designed filters for railroad 
service are but one ef the many types engineered by the American 
Air Filter Company for commercial and industrial air cleaning ser- 
vice. In fact, AAF filters and Roto-Clone process dust control equip- 
ment are used in practically every type of industry and business. 


If dust is a problem in your factory, in your store, in your office 
building, there’s an American Air Filter to meet your requirements. 


AAF engineers are located in 53 principal cities. Their 
services are free for the asking. Write for “AAF in 
Industry”, which tells the story of industrial dust prob- 
lems and their solution. 
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Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


To Protect GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 


PROTECTION becomes a matter of frst impor- 
tance the moment you receive a Government 
Defense Contract. For your plant immediately be- 
comes a target of saboteurs and spies intent on 
destroying or hindering your Government orders. 

here's one sure way to secure maximum protec- 
tion! That is to completely enclose your plant with 
a strong, rugged “Wall of Steel”—a time-tested 
Anchor Fence. Then raise similar impenetrable 
walls of steel snside your plant, around your power 
station, transformer installations, chemical storage, 
fuel supply and other vulnerable points so that they 
can be reached only by special trusted employees. 
Don't delay! Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer 
today. He'll show you how an Anchor Fence stops 


both outside and inside saboteurs. He'll explain how 
Anchor Fences can be moved and reinstalled in 
case of plant expansion. Act now! Write or wire to- 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO.., 6670 Eastern 


Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FENCE 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE” 
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| high rates may chase away busin« 


that more might possibly be gait 
the long run by cutting. 

Under the plan, scheduled to go int, 
effect, next week, commissions \ 
cut sharply. Simultaneously, t! 
change will permit members to yp}: 
commissions with nonmembers wh 
bring in orders to be executed on the 
exchange-—a plan long considered byt 
never actually put to a vote by the Ney 
York Stock Exchange. 


POLICING ITSELF 


Wallace H. Fulton, executive 

tor of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, who now is to 
the West Coast, is devoting a good dea 
of time to letting members know that 
the N.A.S.D. police power is no id! 
threat to securities dealers. Prodded } 
the Securities and Exchange Con 

sion, the association has been incr 

its investigating force and redoubling it 


vigilance over members’ practices 


“District business conduct cor 
tees,” Mr. Fulton told a Los Angek 
audience this week. “have handled ov: 


100 complaints against members th 
vear.” In 15% of the cases. he sai 
drastic action was taken against respon 
ent members. These drastic penaltic 
ranged all the wav from fines to loss of 
membership 


THE MARKETS 


Unresponsive Stocks 


News developments which normally 
would be counted on to shake the stock 
market out of its rut—on one side or 
the other—this week found security price 
averages relatively unresponsive. Com 
modity prices, however, fluctuated 
wildly, some of them to the fullest ex 
tent permissible during a single trading 
session. 

A rush to acquire equities might 
plausibly have been expected in response 
to Leon Henderson's warnings on | ues 
day and Wednesday about the inevita 
bility of inflation “unless prompt and 
effective controls are provided.” E spe 
cially since Congress has given no indi 
cation that it will act promptly, nor 
that it will provide any effective control 
over wages and farm prices. Instead, 
stocks sagged, although some of the 
“inflation-hedge” issues performed bet- 
ter than the list as a whole. 

Among the softer issues around mid- 
week were the rails. Principal depres 
sant, naturally enough, was the decision 
by the railroad brotherhoods to take an 
immediate strike vote among their |,- 
200,000 members. This action followed 
carrier management refusal to gi int 
wage increases of 30% for the men who 
run the trains, and from 40% to 95 
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The railroads, which expect to pay 
<7.250,000,000 in wages this year with- 
out allowance for any increase that may 
ultimately be granted, claim that the 
ynion’s demands would cost $900,000,- 
90, an amount which the carriers re- 
ward as an unsupportable burden. Be 
that as it may, investors clearly are of 
the opinion that any such wage boost 
yould impair dividend prospects of 
many railroad common stocks. 

Stock price averages now are at about 
the level at which they stood in 1938 
when the Munich pact was signed, and 
again immediately before the outbreak 
of war in Europe in 1939. The situation 
differs, however, in the fact that the 
averages slid down to the level in the 
two earlier instances and had to climb 
13% from the 1941 low in order to 
reach it this time. 

Volume has improved during the last 
month, with sales on the New York 
Stock Exchange close to the million- 
share-a-day mark almost half the time. 
Consequently, stock exchange seats have 
been in improved demand. The $35,000 
figure at which a membership on the 
Big Board went on Wesdnesday con- 
trasts with the $20,000 for which three 


onoperating crews, such as mainte- | 


seats were sold just three months ago. | 


A month back, $27,000 was paid for a 


membership, and on July 29 three were | 


sold for $32,000 each. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago | 
Stocks 
50 Industrial ... .102.4 103.3 101.8 97.0 | 
20 Railroad. 30.8 30.7 30.0 26.8 | 
20 Utility .. 46.1 46.6 45.4 61.9 
Bonds 
20 Industrial .... 91.2 91.2 90.9 86.7 
20 Railroad .. 66.9 67.1 66.8 58.0 
20 Utility .. 101.0 100.9 101.0 100.2 


U. S. Government 111.9 112.1. 112.0 107.7 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMODITIES 


Farm Price Lid? 


Congressional bloc wants 
to make sure that OPACS doesn’t 


get authority to put the ceiling | 


too close to the floor. 


Prices of cotton and wheat gyrated | 


wildly this week as Congress wrangled 
over whether ceiling prices should be 
permitted at 110% of parity or an even 
higher limit should be set. In other 
words, having built a floor under major 
products of the farm at 85%, agricul- 
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SHIPS FOR DEFENSE! TANKS FOR DEFENSE! 
BOLTS AND NUTS FOR DEFENSE! 


Which coma Poel ? 


Probably there is no single item made by American 


Industry more generally used in all defense products 
than bolts and nuts, rivets and other industrial fasten- 
ings. A billion dollars worth of castings, forgings, 
stampings, engine parts, can be of no use to the 
defense program unless there is available a neces- 
sary supply of such fastenings. ¢ It is our prob- 
lem to produce these vital products in record- 
breaking tonnage, so that no interruption may 
occur in the assembly of that vast array of 
materials required for the Arsenal of 
Defense. ¢ To that task we direct the full 
energies of theentire RB& W organization 


in our three strategically located plants. a 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y ROCK FALLS, ILL CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 


| to the floor. 


| 
| 


and examples from the work of successful letter | 


writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 

—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 

—write action-compelling closes 

—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales letter, etc., 
etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley's methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month's time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Buckley-How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. } 


Name ec cccceccecceccceceses 

Address 

City and State 

Position cencesensetemene 


Company ... BW-8-9-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


turally-minded congressmen proposed to 
see to it that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Supply does not receive 
authority to Pe the ceiling too close 
arity price of wheat, com- 

puted by the Department of Agriculture 
as of July 15, was $1.174 a bu. and that 
of cotton was 164¢ a Ib. On the basis 
of these parity figures, the 85% loan rate 
would put a floor under wheat at around 
$1 a bu. and 14¢ a Ib. on cotton. The 
110% top limit (below which OPACS 
would not be permitted to freeze farm 
prices) would mean a ceiling of almost 
$1.30 for wheat and 18.2¢ for cotton. 
@ Subject to Differentials—These figures 
are subject to differentials to allow for 
grade and the cost of freight to take 
them to market. Moreover, they would 
be subject to change every month be- 
cause the parity price is governed by 
what the farmer receives for the things 
he sells and the price he pays for the 
things he buys. The Department of 
Agriculture recomputes parities the mid- 
dle of every month; fluctuations in the 
parity figure can be eliminated only by 
complete freezing of the things he buys. 
Right now, prices of wheat and cotton 


_ seem inclined to seek the top limit rather 
_ than the bottom figure despite burden- 
| some oversupplies of both commodities. 


| The Septem 


r wheat future in the last 
few days has gone fairly well above $1.12 
a bu. in Chicago, and the October future 
for New York cotton (}%-in. staple, mid- 
ling grade) has topped 17¢ on several 
occasions. These prices help to account 
for the sharp gains in farm income (the 
Department of Agriculture now sees a 


chance of hitting $10,500,000,009 for 
1941) because they compare with 75¢ , 
bu. for wheat and 94¢ for cotton 3 
year ago. 

@ Wheat Supply—Just how much con. 
gressional action is helping wheat ma, 
be gathered from the fact that the cy; 
rent season’s supply apparently js +h, 
highest on record whereas there js y, 
prospect of any substantial export move. 
ment. It now appears that the 194] har. 
vest plus the carryover of old wheat yj) 
give the United States a 1941-42 supph 
of 1,325,000,000 to 1,350,000,000 jy, 
The supply last season was 225,0()0,() 
to 250,000,000 bu. below that for the 
current crop year. 

Incidentally, historical studies shoy 
that demand for wheat does not run up 
pretty much in relation to the country, 
purchasing power as is the case with 
many farm products. The people appar 
ently eat a little less bread and some- 
what more of expensive foods when the; 
are prosperous. Moreover, the higher the 
price of wheat, the less goes into fatten- 
ing livestock. 
© Prospective Carryover—Even assuming 
that the United States consumes, in the 
crop year ending next June 30, approxi- 
mately the normal amount of 675,000. 
000 bu., there still would remain be- 
tween 650,000,000 and 675,000,000 bu. 
for export and carryover. If we export 
very little, as is generally anticipated, we 
will have about a year’s domestic suppl 
on hand on June 30, 1942, without ever 
harvesting a bushel of the new crop. 

In view of this surplus situation, the 
Department of Agriculture already has 
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TIGHTER COPPER 


Manifestly worried by increasing 
scarcity of copper, the Office of 
Production Management put the 
red metal under full priorities at 
the start of this week. ‘The pool- 
ing arrangement to meet emer- 
gency demands was abolished. 

Significance of priorities for cop- 
per is largely a matter of civilian 
supply. The metal has been care- 
fully rationed for a long time. De- 
fense needs came first. ‘Then pro- 
ducers could pass the remainder 
out to their regular customers as 
long as no one got more than his 
normal take. And, finally, the pool 
was set up to meet unanticipated 
defense requirements with any- 
thing left in the pool going to ur- 
gent civilian uses. 

Now all discretion is taken away 
from producers. They will book 
orders according to priorities as- 
signed by the Priorities Division of 
OPM, and they will regulate deliv- 
eries according to OPM instruc- 
tions as to urgency. It is no secret 
in Washington that copper has 
now become so tight that there are 
serious doubts over availability of 
much—if any—for civilian needs 
later this year. 


called for a referendum of wheat growers 
with a view to imposing marketing quo- 
tas for 1942. 

¢Over-Quota Penalty—In voting on 
1942 quotas, farmers at least will know 
what they are asking for. This year, Con- 
gress passed the resolution which raised 
loan rates to 85% of parity and which 
also increased the penalty on over-quota 
wheat from 15¢ to 49¢ just four days 
before the referendum. Consequently, 
Washington authorities are at least 
mildly sympathetic to farmers’ com- 
plaint that they thought they were vot- 
ing 15¢ penalties and not 49¢. 

Yet the Department of Agriculture 
‘eels that Congress, in boosting the loan 
lloor under wheat, did the only proper 
thing when it increased the penalty. In 
ther words, if you promise the farmer 
i better price for playing ball with the 
gnicultural authorities on their crop pro- 
gram, you have a right to boost the fine 
n the fellow who ton he'll overplant 
ind profit from the congressionally doc- 
tored price. As it works out, the farmer 
‘ho plants only his allotted acreage has 
‘right to sell every bushel of wheat he 
‘atvests from those acres even though 
vields may be way above normal. ‘The 
ioncooperating farmer is permitted to 
inarket the wheat grown on his allotted 
acteage, but he pays the penalty of 49¢ a 
bu. on all wheat grown on excess acres. 

One of the oftenest-heard complaints 
comes from the farmer who overplanted 
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with tee CUTAMATIC [ 


¥%& The toughest of tanks can’t exist long without springs. Cutting 


the huge spring-leaves used to be a slow, expensive process. (Try cutting high 
carbon steel 1% inches thick by 6 inches wide.) After the cut, four or five 
inches of steel had to be milled off in both directions because heating had 
destroyed the temper. . .. Then came the CAMPBELL CUTAMATIC. The average 
elapsed time per cut was reduced to 50 seconds. Cost per cut was only 3% cents. The 
two milling jobs became unnecessary because the cool-running CUTAMATIC 
did not affect the temper. The CUTAMATIC gave a smooth finish that elimi- 
nated polishing. CUTAMATIC operators say—'‘It slices steel like cheese.” 
Speed counts these days. Ask for time studies of CAMPBELL 
CuTAMATIC. It’s one of the 137 Acco-manufactured products 
for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION. A few of 
them are listed below. 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Choins 
Welded & Weldiess Chain & Attachments 
AMERICAN CFAIN DIVISION 


CABLE — tru-Loy Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Tru-Ley Control Cobles 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


BRAKES ~Tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer Abrosive 


Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


CHAIN BLOCKS — rrotieys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE —\oy-Set Pretormed Wire Rope 
Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope 
“Korddless” (Stointess Steel) Yocht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cobles 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —tor 


goroges and service stations 


MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
SPRINGS —Owen Springs ond Units for Mat- 


tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seating 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC 


FENCE Page Fence, Wire and @od Products 
Welding Wire, Shoped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VALVES —Bronze, ron ond Stee! — Steet 
Fittings + d Este Engineering Specialties 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
CASTINGS — moticoble tron Cosmngs 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


Electric Stee! Castings 


READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES 


Hoists, Blectric Hoits, Cranes, Presses 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Wright Chain 


In Canade— Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid 


[LM LESIN 2 S.S 


FOR 


YOUR 


SA. 8 Tt ¥ 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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but had a subnormal crop. If, for ex- 
ample, his allotment was 100 acres and 
his average crop is 15 bu. to the acre, he 
expected to market 1,500 bu. without 
penalty. Suppose he planted an extra 50 
acres, and expected to pay the penalty 
on 750 bu. grown on the excess acres. 

e Wants to Know Why—Then, with 
bad weather at harvest time, his actual 
yicld may have been only 10 bu. to the 
acre. ‘hus, on 100 acres allotted and 50 
acres overplanted, he gets 1,500 bu., the 
crop he normally would expect to reap 
from the 100-acre allotment. ‘This 
farmer wants to know why he still has to 
pay the penalty on, one-third of his 
short crop. Needless to say, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells him he has to 
pay the fine because his intent was to 
violate the acreage program even though 
the result was something else. 

@ Cotton-Freezing Issue—Main sustain- 
ing factor in the cotton price at the mo- 
ment—aside from record domestic con- 
sumption—is the fight in Congress to 
freeze more than 6,000,000 bales owned 
by Uncle Sam. ‘This is loan cotton taken 
over by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
when farmers failed to redeem. The idea 
of freezing this cotton at a time when we 
have a chance to work out from under 
some of our surplus was characterized as 
“wicked” by Secretary Morgenthau at a 
press conference Mond: Vv. 

Meanwhile, the CCC has called on 
farmers to redeem cotton pledges under 
the 1938, 1939, and 1940 loan programs 
by Oct. 1, 1941, or forfeit. At the rate 
farmers have been redeeming (BW— 
May31°41,p53), there is little doubt that 
most of the remainder will be taken up. 
@ Reduced Loan Pool—Six months ago 
some 5,700,000 bales of 1938, 1939, and 
1940 cotton were in the loan pool. By 
the end of May 2,400,000 bales had 
been redeemed. During June and July 
more than 2,500,000 additional bales 
were redeemed because of soaring prices, 
and only about 755,000 remain to be 
taken up before Oct. 16. 
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DCS for Canada 


Ottawa decides to set up 
subcontracting system. Troubles 
on labor front bring criticism of 
King administration's policy. 


OTTAWA—Although Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry has provided a nota- 
ble example of effective subcontracting 
(BW—Jul.12’41,p80), it has taken 
Ottawa much longer than London or 
Washington to learn that you can’t 
have all-out war production without 
spreading the work. Prime contractors 
have insisted on keeping work in their 
own hands, and the government has 
gone along with them. Industrial cen- 
ters of Ontario and Quebec have thius 
obtained the bulk of war orders to date. 

Lately, however, Canada’s production 
heads—with an eye on what the United 
States is doing—have decided to go in 
for the farming-out process themselves. 
A new division of Minister Howe's 
Munitions and Supply Department des- 
ignated as the Industry and Subcontract 
Coordination Branch will be announced 
in a few days. The branch will be 
headed by F. L. Jeckell, a young busi- 
ness man who has been executive assist- 
ant to Ralph Bell, director general of 
aircraft production. Regional offices will 
be set up in Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
‘Toronto, Montreal, Maritime Provinces. 
@ Double Production?—Although Min- 
ister Howe was declaring six months 
ago that Canada had about reached the 
limit in war output, it is now estimated 
that unused capacity could double pres- 
ent production. ‘This extra capacity is 
believed to exist (1) in small plants 
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NUMBER TWO 


Sir Ronald Campbell, former Britis! weasel 
Minister to Yugoslavia, arrived in the HB, ewis’s 

U.S. last week. As senior British \in- QMquarters 
ister to the U.S., he will be No. 2 man @Hocal un 
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obtained in a survey conducted th d: 
summer by the Canadian Manufacturers wee C 
Association and the Canadian Chamber 7 ¥ 
of Commerce, and from government wr 
data on skilled labor resources. 

@ Persuasion If Possible—Prime contrac. harden a 
tors will be induced—by persuasion if take two 
possible, by compulsion if necessary- “Only 
to abandon their resistance to subcon- 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR 


The first cooperative rubber company 
in South America has been opened by 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. in 


70 © Business Abroad 


Caracas, Venezuela (BW —Feb.10'41, 
p68). All the machinery that went into 
the plant came from the U.S., was in- 
stalled by native employees who had 
never had any experience in an indus- 
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tracting. Jeckell will follow the methods 
¢ OPM’s Defense Contract Service 
gW—-Jul.26'41,p17) in bringing the 
»ime contractors and suitable subcon- 
tractors together. 

Contracts are to be placed with a view | 
to regional farming out. This means 
more work for the middle western and 
stern provinces, which have had little 
4) date. War jobs are being planned for 
the idle machine time of the mining in- 
dustry’s service shops. 
eLabor Trouble—On the labor front, 
the King administration seems to be 
heading into trouble for what the pub- 
lic condemns as pussyfooting. Frequent 
declarations that interference with war 
roduction would not be tolerated have 
been defaulted at the showdown. 

Government action was threatened 
early in June to end a slowdown in Nova 
Scotia's bituminous coal mines, but it 
asn't come yet. Coal mining was ofh- 
cially declared an essential industry, and | 
workers interfering with production | 
were made liable to penalties. Labor 
dvisers of the ministry recommended 
ntemment of the ringleaders. John 1. 
Lewis's United Mine Workers’ head- 
quarters at Washington outlawed the | 
jocal unions sponsoring the slowdown. 
Rut Ottawa still looks to Lewis to settle 
the trouble, because the slowdown is 
aimed at the district union executive 
for his acceptance of a wage award 
without submitting it to referendum. 
But inherent in the situation this week 
yas the threat of a general coal strike. 
¢Aluminum Tieup—Canada’s July heat 
wave was a factor in the three-day un- 
ganized labor demonstration which 
caused a stoppage in the plant of Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada at Arvida, where 
half of the continent’s supply of the 
metal for aircraft is produced. ‘The dem- 
onstrators allowed the melting pots to | 
harden and the chipping-out process will | 
take two to three weeks. 

Only labor organization representing | 
Arvida workers is a local Catholic Syn- | 
dicate peculiar to Quebec, which enrolls 
bout 20% of the plant employees. 
(his union had pressed no claim but 
dissatisfaction of individuals came to a 
head when the heat wave prevented 
their earning work bonuses just when 
their pay envelopes were further reduced 
by deductions for increased defense tax 
and unemployment insurance. With the 
men back at work, conciliators are seek- 
ing better bonus treatment. 

Ottawa’s order authorizing the send- 
ing of troops to protect a war plant in 


Airplane propeller hub 
forged on Chambers- 
burg Steam Drop 


Hammer 


RACTICALLY all the mecha- 


nized equipment of modern 


warfare ...and their peace- 
time equivalent ... Start as drop 
forgings. @ Better designed 


case of a labor demonstration has a catch 
in it-troops are not to be used to in- 
terfere with a strike, even if it is illegal. 
*Bread Boost Barred—Ottawa’s lifting 
of the 15¢-a-bu. processing tax on wheat 
‘a domestic flour for the new crop 
‘cat was forced by the threat of higher 
‘ead prices. The tax has cut bakers’ | 
margins so severely as to force many 

mall shops out of business. 
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forgings and better hammers 
. ++ Chambersburgs for example 
...can help speed production... 
and speed is necded. . .urgently. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. - Chambersburg, Penna, 
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Rationing Next? 
Since station-closing fails 
to cut gas consumption enough, 
Canada sees compulsory meas- 
ures like Britain’s on calendar. 


While Washington this week was 

making its first efforts to reduce gas 
and oil consumption by a program of 
voluntary cooperation (page 16), Can- 
ada was taking stock of its own similar 
efforts—and the inventory was a dismal 
affair that might well serve as a warn- 
ing to Washington of what it can, or 
rather can’t, expect from such efforts. 
Affected by the same shortage of tank- 
ers that is reducing U.S. supplies, Ot- 
tawa officials several weeks ago put into 
effect a ruling that closed oil stations 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. and on Sundays 
(BW —Jul.26'41,p53). 
@ Compulsory Measures?—Ottawa_ has 
released no figures to show how much 
gasoline has been saved by the “black- 
out,”” but officials admit privately that 
it is not working. Motorists are incon- 
venienced, particularly on weekends, 
but so far they have defeated the pur- 
pose of the scheme by filling their 
tanks between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. In- 
dustry men believe the country will be 
forced to adopt a rigid system of ration- 
ing like Britains. 

Despite this talk of compulsory 
measures, restrictions were relaxed to 
allow American tourists to buy gasoline 
after 7 p.m., but not on Sundays, even 
though eastern dealers in the U.S. 
were just then beginning to close down. 


The London plan which Dominion 
oil men are inclined to view as a pos- 
sible model for compulsory restrictions 
was introduced in Britain less than 
three weeks after the outbreak of the 
war. Under this plan, all gasoline was 
merged in a single ‘“‘petrol pool” which 
was rationed by a special government 
petroleum board. 

@ Three Groups—Gasoline was rationed 
under three classifications: 

(1) Buses and trucks were restricted 
to 50% of pre-war consumption. 

(2) Private cars were allowed suff- 
cient rations to operate only 250 to 
350 miles a month. 

(3) Officials in defense services and 
doctors were allowed “reasonable” sup- 
plementary supplics. 

During the 22 months that the ra- 
tioning system has been used, Britain 
has tightened the restrictions several 
times, and Aug. | ration cards called for 
another 16% cut during August, Sep- 


“tember, and October. 


How stringent British rationing has 
been is evident from the following slid- 
ing scale of monthly allowances accord- 
ing to British horsepower ratings: 

Horsepower Gal. per Month 

Up to 7 + 
8 to 9.. 6 
ao 88 AZ... 7 
a 2 Sree 8. 
9 

2 


SS. ree 
20 and over........ ] 
Motorcycles ............. 


@ How It Has Worked—Britain’s ra- 
tioning system has been successful from 
the first. Within a month, retail sales 
dropped more than 70% and by the 
end of the year, Britain transferred 
200,000 garage and filling-station work- 


crs to other trades. 


ARODRNOD 


NO. 1 FOR BRAZIL 


rhe first airplane ever completely 
built in Brazil was christened there 
recently. A model trainer of the Waco 
type, it was constructed in one of Rio's 
two airplane factories, will be followed 
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by 200 others ordered by the govern- 
ment. Another and larger plane fac- 
tory to be built near Sao Paulo is 
scheduled to open within two years 
and to turn out planes made of Brazil's 
own materials, thanks to the country’s 
expanding fabricating industry. 


Nazi War Costs 


Berlin’s finance machinery 
continues to run 50-50 on taxes 


and borrowing. Firms have t 
buy Reich bonds. 


BERLIN—The_  Reich’s | finay 
machinery continues to operate 
such clockwork competence that 
didn't miss a tick when a new and } 
ger war flared up on the Russian fro; 
lax revenue and borrowing each ; 
tinue to meet roughly 50% of cur 
war expenditures. According to \ 
tant ‘l’'ax Minister Fritz Reinhardt. + 
receipts totaled 7,176,000,000 max 
during the April-June quarter this yea 
as compared with 6,067,000,000 mari 
for the same period of 1940. In yx 
of the unexpected rise, Reinhardt », 
believes that his estimate of 30,0 
000,000 marks as the total tax revenye 
for 1941 will be exceeded. 

In this connection, Germans will be 
comforted to learn that Reinhardt de. 
nies any intention by the government 
to raise property or inheritance taxes 
or to confiscate savings deposits. He 
stigmatized the rumor regarding sy- 
ings as “nonsense,” protesting that the 
investment of the greater part of the 
nation’s rapidly rising savings in gov- 
emmment paper bears no_ resemblance 
to confiscation. 

@ Current Borrowing—According to the 
latest information, current borrowing 
amounts to about 3,500,000,000 marks 
monthly. ‘The unusable portion of con- 
sumer purchasing powcr and industn’s 
amortization funds which cannot be 
spent on replacements Or repairs con- 
tinue to support the Reich’s borrowing 

Some industrial concerns have been 
investing their idle funds in stocks and 
this is mainly responsible for the nse 
in German security prices during the 
past months. The practice is strongly op- 
posed by the government. In the future, 
corporations must invest practically all 
their surplus in Reich bonds. Pressure 
may be brought to force the liquida 
tion of shares already purchased—which 
would contribute toward checking the 
upward trend in stock prices. 

@ Tax Burden—The extent to which 1- 
dustry is contributing to war financing 
through taxes is demonstrated by the 
annual report of I. G. Farbenindustne, 
the famous chemical trust. Tax pa\- 
ments of this, the biggest private i 
dustrial concern in Germany, rose froin 
125,000,000 marks in 1938, to 215 
000,000 marks in 1940. 

An authorization for an increase 0! 
Farbenindustrie’s capital by 100,000. 
000 marks is believed to be due in part 
to plans for the European expansion 
of German industries, notably financing 
of the Franco-German Chemical Co. 
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PROFIT & LOSS 


Out of Gas 


[here were a number of sidelights on 
she situation along the castern seaboard 
chen all the gas stations closed down 
om 7 p.m. last Sunday to 7 a.m. 
Monday morning—including the action 
f the Troy (N. Y.) Defense Council, 
which gave a ‘‘gasoline- saving band con- 
vert” on Sunday afternoon in the patri- 
otic hope that it could get motorists to 

ome listen to the music instead of 
jriving around using gas that day. 

And there was the Boston surgeon, 
Dr. Elliott Cutler, who announced that 
enforced walking due to shortage of gas 
would not only make us all less subject 
to a condition he described as “middle- 
aged spread,”” but would make our hearts 
tronger, appetites bigger, waistlines 
maller, brains livelier, digestive systems 
ustier, and lives longer. 

Might as well just turn that car right 
ver to the government now, folks. 


international Affairs 


It was only last winter the stores were 
advertising a small chalk object called a 
Wackeroo (BW —Feb.2'41,p61) whose 
nly purpose was to be smacked against 
a wall when you were in a pet. But the 


days when an individual could treat him- 


«lf to a completely selfish fit of anger | 
ust be passing now, because you don’t | 


iar about the Wackeroo any more. And 
he only thing to take its place is a 
lastic Object—to be used as a desk orna- 
uent, paper weight, bookend or what- 
lot at times when you are not dashing 
itto the floor. It’s a combination Hitler 
and Mephistopheles called “Adolphe- 
«.” Thought up by a Hollywood, 
Calif, war veteran, it was unveiled at 
the Los Angeles midsummer novelty 
‘how last month, is now in quantity pro- 
duction. Maybe you will even feel like 
a patriot for buying it because 10% of 
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e SToKELY-VAN Camp, of Indianapo- 
lis, one of the world’s largest canners 
of fruits and vegetables, bought their 
first Truck-Trailers in 1934. And im- 
mediately, they learned something im- 
portant — that Trailers would enable 
them to double their sales territory 
from each distributing point! 

Why? Because they could profit- 
ably pull a big load with a small truck 

. while a truck big enough to carry 
the same load would be unprofitable! 

So now, Stokely-Van Camp uses a 
fleet of 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers — 
pulled by economical 3-ton trucks— 
to carry produce to and canned goods 
from their 41 plants serving every cor- 
ner of the United States . . . hauls 
ranging from “just around the corner” 
to 800 miles or more. 

TRUCKS NEVER IDLE 

They learned how to benefit still 
further. Trucks idle during loading 
and unloading were unprofitable .. . 
and on shorter hauls they were idle 
as much as half of the working time. 
So they adopted the “shuttle system” 

one truck handles three detachable 


ART oF THEIR 
: 


AULING! 


Trailers. Truck and driver are con- 
stantly busy .. . while they're pulling 
one Trailer, the sec ond is being loaded 
and the third unloaded. And, although 
shuttling is sometimes considered as 
a short or medium-haul operation, 
Stokely-Van Camp uses it on runs as 
long as Indianapolis-to-Chicago. 

However much your hauling oper- 
ations may differ, it’s very likely that 
the Truck-Trailer method would be 
profitable for you, too! A Fruehauf 
engineer will study your job and give 
you the facts. Why not call him... 
today ? 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronte 


* * IS MOTOR TRANSPORT important 
to national defense? One firm in South Port- 
land, Maine, using Truck -Trailers, is baul- 
ing 100,000 tons of ship plates and shapes, 
and 25,000 tons of boilers, shafts, propellers 
and equipment to shipyards in the Portland 
area. «for ships that are bigh on the priority 
lists. That’s only one company. Thousands of 
motor carriers are bauling many millions of 
pounds daily for all phases of defense work 

+ and every pound of it essential! * * 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Enginttred (nanipoud alton 


MOTOR . 1S ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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the profit from sales goes to the Amer. 
can Red Cross. 

The week's other big Hitler neys 
came from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., whee an 
unknown sender put a black cat on a 
plane at the airport, to be deliyereq_ 
via New York and Canada—to an R.A | 
pilot so it could be dropped over Ger. 
many, and walk across Hitler's pat! 


Inside Junior 


Add another public opinion poll to 
the rapidly growing list—the Reed Poll. 
sponsored by William T. Reed, a Chy. 
cago candy manufacturer, and designed 
to discover what the children in the 
United States think about the questions 
of the day. The poll was conducted in 
cooperation with educators, and ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to summer 
camps, Sunday schools, and Y.M.C.A.’s 
—bringing in over 10,000 responses. 


Take it for what it’s worth, it turns 
Fe 


| out that more than 27% of the chil. 


dren between eight and thirteen think 


_ the U.S. ought to go to war with 
| Germany. More than 48% think Ger 


74 


| many or Japan is likely to attack the 


U.S. The greatest number of boys— 
20% —want to be pilots when they grow 
up; 10% want to be soldiers; 5% want 
to be sailors. Seven per cent want to be 
firemen. Only 4% want to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. Incidentally, 

% want to be policemen and movie 
stars also. 

The greatest percentage of girls—19% 
—want to be nurses: 10% want to be 
schoolteachers. Only 2% (tchk-tchk) 
want to be homemakers, though one 
young lady said she hoped to grow up 
to be “A Great Housewoman.” 

Over 71% of the kids get spanked, 
and 82% aren’t afraid of either their 
father or mother, but 85% fear their 
father the most—which sounds as though 
things are just about the same as always. 


Substitution 


The paper used by the U.S. gover- 
ment for printing money and govern- 
tment bonds has alwavs had a lot of silk 
threads in it—most of which came from 
Japan. However, even before the break 
with Japan came a couple of weeks ago, 
the decision had been made to drop this 
silk from the paper. From now on all 
our money and bonds are going to be 
all-American, with home-grown rayon 
and nylon threads in them. 


Don’t Take Any 


Because of a civil service dispute at the 
Pennsylvania State capital recently em- 
ployees of the State unemployment of- 
fice in Scranton actually got paid off in 
wooden nickels. They were really good 
this time. They were issued in connec: 
tion with Scranton’s centennial celebra- 
tion, and accepted as cash in local stores. 
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Selling—Today and Tomorrow 


Last week on The Trend page, the ed- 
tors of Business Week discussed some 
aspects of selling as affected by the im- 
pact of the defense effort. ‘The follow- 
ing letter offers some observations on 
that discussion and suggests some con- 
iderations for management to keep in 
mind in grappling with this problem. 

x * * 


| am moved to suggest that a couple of 
mistaken inferences might be drawn from 
your editors’ timely discussion of this ab- 
wrbing subject. 

One of them arises from the statement 
that the selling situation changes “after a 
product has got beyond the education stage 
into common usage.” Your readers could 
easily take the term “product” as covering 
too much ground. In a broad sense, an auto- 
mobile is a “product”—but so is the clutch- 
less gearshift which has recently been added 
to the automobile. The automobile cer- 
tainly has got beyond the education stage 
into common usage; I don’t think we have 
to sell motor transportation at this late date. 
However, even though it may be said in this 
case that “the want is there, and the sales- 


man happens to be on hand to fill it 


nevertheless, the educational job, the eco” 


nomic function of the salesman, remains in 
unabated demand when we come to the 
new improvement. 

This, as you will, of course, recognize, ap- 
plies all along the line. We do not accept a 
concept of selling which assumes that each 
dldition to the efficiency and comfort of 
our daily living comes into the world a 
finished and perfect thing and that we can 
educate all the people to know and use it, 
so that eventually we reach a point where 
no company can sell a unit without robbing 
some other company of a sale on a like unit. 

a aS bd 

The truth is that few if any products or 
markets are static as to form, performance, 
constitution, or preference. Both change 
constantly. Even the staples themselves 
ae subject to improvement in substance 
and use. And the specialties—the radios, 
iefrigerators, automobiles, etc., cited by 
vour editors—are constantly in process of 
unprovement. 

Every now and then I am startled to 
recognize the new values and services that 
ae offered by this year’s vintage of products 
| have taken for granted as well stabilized 
aid “in common usage.” The pages of 
Business Week are a running demonstra 
tion of the rate at which “products” must 
give way to what are in effect “new prod 
cts,” even though they are called by the 
same name, are Teale be the same manu- 
tacturer and render the same type of serv 
ce. In that picture, all the products never 
do get into “common usage.” There isn’t 
tme enough before a “new” product is 
out and the salesman is ready to start all 
over again. 

\ll this is because we are living in a 


technological economy. The only way the ~ 


progress of our scientists can be made use- 
ful to the man in the street and the woman 
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in the home is through the consistent 
obsolescence of yesterday's products and 


services. What good is it for science to | 


invent new gadgets for greater productivity 
or higher convenience of living if we cannot 
put them to use until yesterday's gadgets 
and productive machines are completely 
worn out? 

That would be the surest wav to throw 
our whole society into a decline, to steri 
lize technical progress, and to lower the 
standard of living. If we are going to reap 
the fruits of scientific progress—and that 
is the distinctive contribution of our age— 
we must ruthlessly obsolete yesterday's 
products. That goes both for the industrial 
products that enable us to produce more per 
unit of human effort and for the consumer 
products that raise the standard of domestic 
and community living. 

It is the chief merit of the competitive 
system of private enterprise that it nourishes 
the incentives to do just that thing. And in 
performing that function, its active weapon 


is unremitting, forceful, and resourceful sales- | 


manship. That, to me, 1s a constructive eco- 
nomic function, just as vital as any other. 
* oe x 


I know that we must sacrifice some 
of this advantage for the time being, due to 
defense needs. I know that, for the time 
being, many sales organizations will be 
hamstrung in their efforts to perform that 
function. 

However, if I might develop your point 
that “we are emerging from an economy of 
salesmanship . . . into an economy of de- 
fense,”’ I should go on to say that what is 
happening is that, for the moment, we 
must shift the direction and emphasis of 
our salesmanship to meet the special needs 
of a scarcity economy. No room should be 
left for any misconception as to the fact 
that, when the defense emergency has 
passed, we hope to resume our job of serv 
ing the normal needs of the people. And 
all of us—barring only the Communists, 
Socialists, and other ultra-New Dealers— 
hope that we are going to do it through 
the mechanism we call private enterprise— 
or, for short, business. 

But business, 
collectivist operation. It consists of individual 
enterprises—personal, partnership or corpo- 
rate. So if American business is to survive 
the defense effort and resume its functions, 
individual enterprises, as such, must do the 
Surviving. 

The preservation of individual businesses 
is essential to the preservation of the enter- 


to Americans, is not a | 


prise system. So it would be superficial and , 


destructive for any management to conclude 
that it can afford—even when oversold in 
a sellers’ market—to ditch the company 
and brand selling that keeps it alive in more 
normal times. 

Customer and dealer relations must be 


safeguarded all the more carefully under | 


such conditions; and wise management will 
work both its sales organization and _ its 
advertising to the limit in order to hold its 
place in the competitive market that surely 


will return one of these days—if only we | 


succeed in preserving what we are organiz 
ing to defend. 


W.C. | 


M ANUFACTURERS have 
been improving their prod- 
ucts with Allegheny Stain- 
less for years. They know it 
forms readily, welds easily, 
offers greater strength and 
corrosion resistance ... and 
lasts longer in service! That's 
exactly why it’s now getting 
the call in defense produc- 
tion. And why too, you can 
buy so many beautiful and 
durable things made of it 
for your home, or for your 
business. Look for the 
Allegheny “star” label that 
means extra stainless value. 


READ “STEEL HORIZONS” 


A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy —address Dept. (214 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE TREND 


A SMALL-BUSINESS PROBLEM 


\lore and more, defense is shunting civilian goods pro- 
duction to the sidelines; more and more, companies with- 
out the plant capacity, adaptability, or skill to turn out 
armaments and related products are finding it difficult to 
get materials and supplies with which to continue in busi- 
ness. And, right now, small business men are feeling the 
brunt of this shift from a civilian to a war economy. 

Small companies usually do not have the financial 
resources to get many defense orders directly; they have 
to take them on the second bounce—through subcontract- 
ing. Sometimes, their machinery is not precise enough or 
sufficiently adaptable to arms requirements. Further, they 
cannot raise money as easily or as quickly as their big 
competitors (BW—Jul.19°41,p68). And when they are 
engaged in civilian production—of radios, for instance— 
thev seldom get as good a break in supply allocations as 
large enterprises (BW—Aug.2’41,p27). 


© ‘This last is not a deep conspiracy. It is the sort of thing 
that always happens in a seller's market. The seller—in his 
own self-interest—is predisposed to take care of his big 
customers first. He figures that in peacetime the big buyer 
is his bread-and-butter. Thus, smallness becomes a dis- 
advantage, per se, in times like the present. 

But economic discrimination against smallness cannot 
be interpreted as a special phenomenon of defense. The 
division of labor and the industrial revolution started 
a trend away from smallness that has been persistent 
throughout the twentieth century. Industry today—espe- 
cially in the heavy-goods fields—tends increasingly to 
require a large aggregation of capital and manpower to 
function profitably. (From the very nature and ramifica- 
tions of the business, for instance, you cannot have a small 
steel company. ) 


© Nor is this a theoretical concept. Since 1919 the num- 
ber of factories in the United States has been decreasing, 
and since 1899 output per plant has been increasing. The 
trend, as the following table suggests, seems to be toward 
fewer but bigger companies: 


Output 
Year Output* No. of Plants* _‘ Per Plant* 
1899 100 100 100 
1909 158 129 122 
1914 186 131 142 
1919 222 159 140 
1925 298 139 214 
1929 364 156 233 
1933 228 105 217 
ene 359 139 258 


Indexes, based on Censuses of Manufactures data. 


However, this tabulation indicates that the number of 
factories usually increases during short-run periods of busi- 
ness expansion, even though the longer-term trend seems 
to be down. Thus, during the World War, the increase 
was from 174,000 plants in 1914 to 210,000 in 1919. And, 
though 1919 to 1925—a period of industrial integration 
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after the rapid World War expansion—saw a drop 11) the 
plant total, this was followed by a sharp rise from 1925 to 
1929. (It is noteworthy, however, that the '29 peak fell 
short of 1919.) And again, during the business upsurge 
from 1933 to 1939 there was another big increase. So it 
seems fair to conclude that periods of brisk industrial 
expansion—during war or peace—tend to create opportu. 
nities for small as well as large business. And this tend- 
ency is likely to prevail during the defense boom. 


© At the outset—until defense really gets rolling—the small 
companies will be handicapped. In the first place, thiev're 
not big enough to be prime contractors on large gover. 
ment orders; in the second place, prime contractors, ini- 
tially, are likely to utilize their own and their regular 
suppliers’ facilities before they search the industrial by- 
ways for small subcontractors. 

But ultimately, as the periphery of the defense effort 
widens, as the larger plants become clogged with orders, 
as overtime and Sunday work raise costs of prime con- 
tractors and their established suppliers, and as the gov- 
ernment becomes more and more insistent on prompt 
deliveries, the need for full utilization of the nation’s 
industrial machinery will become irresistible. And under 
this pressure, the small companies will be called upon to 
assume an increasing part of the defense load. ‘Thus, it 
should not be too quickly assumed that national defense 
is crushing the small business man. On the contrary, the 
war-generated expansion in business is likely to increase 
his stature and number, bringing a reprieve from the 
longer-term trend. 


© Nevertheless, some companies—both large and small- 
are going to be hurt by the national shift from non- 
defense to defense output; and, of course, the big corpo- 
ration has the advantage of larger resources to tide it over 
the transition period until adjustments can be made for 
conversion from a non-defense to a defense product. ‘The 
“size” drawback, applies not only to this period, but to 
any period of business change. However, there is no ques 
tion about it—the small business man frequently has a 
hard time getting into the defense swim at this juncture. 

Some small manufacturers go directly to Washington, 
find they can’t get to first base with the Army, Navy, or 
the OPM on orders, and conclude from that that they're 
out of it. Actually, that is not always so. By judicious 
canvassing of prime contractors, many small companies 
have fitted their plants into the larger defense scheme. 
But things happen so fast these days—and the government 
is so much the center of things—that, in the rush to get 
orders directly, business men sometimes visit Washington 
and miss golden subcontracting opportunities in theit 
own backyards. 
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